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Art. I. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and the New 
Testament, and the Apocrypha, with critical, philological, 
and explanatory Notes. a the Rev. John Hewlett, B. D. 
Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 3c. §c. Il- 
lustrated with Maps, and numerous E'ngravings from Pic- 
tures of the great Masters in the various Schools of Paint- 
ing. In 3 Vols. 4to. Price 141. 8s. royal, boards, and 
plates; 111. 4s. demy, boards, and plates; 8l. without plates, 
Longgan, Xc. 1812. 


“ MAGNUM opus aggredior,” might reasonably be the ex- 
clamation of any Reviewer who should attempt to give an ac- 
count of these splendid volumes at all proportionable to their 
bulk ; nor would the exclamation be misapplied, were he vainly 
to expect to do justice to the labours of the learned commen- 
tator in the ate compass of a few octavo pages. A general 
account of the work is the utmost we shall attempt; this, how- 
ever, we trust, will amount to a proper discharge of our duty in 
this particular instance, the work being too costly to be bought 
upon light grounds ; and it has evidently, upon the slightest im- 
spection, sufficient to recommend it to those who can afford to 
make the purchase. Externally, the paper and printing are beaus 
tiful, the maps extremely useful and important, and the engrav- 
ings exceedingly interesting, not only for the neatness and ele= 
gance of the execution, but as very correct and valuable copies 
of the works of masters of the first excellence and celebrity. 
In most of them we perceive an attention to the historieal cir- 
cumstances intended to be represented ; so close and so minute, 
IN respect to costume, character*, and accompaniment, as is 

peculiarly 
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* We notice aslight departure from character in a beautiful en- 
graving from Poussin, of John the Baptist at the Waters. of Jordan, 
inserted in the middle of the 2d chapter of Matthew. John, in this 
picture, is evidently too old. ae very beautiful engraving of John 
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peculiatly interesting, and for which the old painters were justly 
famed... To the lover of the fine arts, it will be sufficient to 
mention the names only of some of the great masters whose 
paintings have been selected in the embellishment of these vo- 
lumes, adding, however, as we are bound to do, that the en- 
gravings themselves, generally speaking, are of the first stamp. 
We have many from Pousstr, extremely beautiful; from the 
Cartoons, and other works of Raphael; from Guercino ; the Ca- 
raccis; Rembrandt; Rubens; Lat. Jordano; Saloator Rosa; 
Domenichino; Bassano; Guido; Spagnoletto; Titian; Cor- 
regio; and many others, too numerous to be mentioned, of 
somewhat inferior note, though of undoubted eminence, such as 
A. Sacchi, Carlo Lotti, Le Brun, Coypel, Gerard Douw, Van- 
dyke, and Sir James Thornhill; of our own modern artists of 
celebrity, we find only the names of Mest and Northcote; both 
of them, however, undoubtedly well entitled to the rank allotted 
them. We are not sure but that many of our readers would 
have been better pleased had the collections, in which the ori- 
ginals are to be found, been mentioned at the foot of each plate. 
When, however, so much that is truly valuable has been sup- 
plied, it would be disengenuous to speak of this as any great 
omission. 

As is the case with most other important and costly editions 
of the Bible, this is enriched with prolegomena and introduc- 
tory dissertations of high value. As it is fit that those of our 
readers, who, from our account of this splendid work, may be 
induced to purchase it, should be made acquainted, as much as 
possible, with the actual amount of its contents, we shall here 


trauscribe the table of contents of the prolegomena of volume 
the Ist. 


“* No. 1. On the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament.—11. The Synagogues.——1i11. Early manuscript Copies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures—Collections of Dr. Kennicott and de Rossi 
—Jewish Critics and Commentators.—iv. Early printed Copies of 
the Hebrew Bible —and Polyglots.—v. Septuagint Version of the 
Bible—Vatican and Alexandrian Manuscripts.—v1. The antient 
Syriac Version.—vit. The Samaritans and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch.—viit. Jewish Writings—Targums.—1x.' The Talmuds— 
Mishna and Gemara.—x. The Masora and Cabala.—x1. Jewish 
Sects—the Sadducees—the Pharisees—the Essenes and Herodians. 





———, 


in the Wilderness, from Raphael, immediately following, in which, 
if any thing, he is represented too young, makes the contrast the 


greater. In general, however, there are few mistakes of this na- 
ture. - 
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—xir The Scribes—Doctors~Rabbis and Elders.—xu1. The 
Publicans.—xiv. Canons of the New Testament.—xv. Manuscripts 
of the Greek Testament and early printed Editions.” 


To which must be added, on account of the 


“ 1. Jewish Coins, Weights, and Measures,—2. Of the Jewish 
Measures of Capacity.—3. Jewish Measures for Things liquid.— 
The Calendar of the Jews.— The various Editions of the Bible, 
and Parts thereof in English.—Revision of the Liturgy, &c.— 
History of the present authorised Translation of the Bible—Divi- 
sion of it into Chapters and Verses—Concordances—parallel Texts. 
—Collation and Revision of the present authorised Translation.— 
The Translator’s Dedication to St. James.’’. 


Besides the above, to the last volume, containing the New 
Testament, is prefixed a very copious and valuable History of the 
Jews, from the time of their establishment by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, after the Babylonish captivity, to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans ; forming a connection between the His- 
tory of the Old and New Testament; compiled chiefly from the 
books of the Maccabees, Josephus, Prideaux, and the ancient 
Universal History. 

We have thought it due to Mr. Hewlett to state at length the 
valuable contents of these preliminary pieces, as they do not ap- 
pear in the title-page of his book. 

‘The annotations given in this edition accompany the several 
chapters. The parallel texts and marginal readings are placed 
above the annotations, at the foot of each page of the text. As 
Mr. Hewlett himself has arranged his notes under the three heads 
of critical, philological, and explanatory, we shall endeavour to 
present our readers with a specimen of each, as the best means in 
our power of enabling them to judge for themselves of the nature 
and merit of the work. We do nut mean to say, that in not en- 
tering ourselves into any critical discussion of particular notes, 
there are none that we should have wished to be altered or ex- 
punged. There are some, undoubtedly, to which we could 
demur, but so few, that it would appear almost invidious, and 
would evidently take up too much of our pages to enter far into 
the subjects treated of. We shall not hesitate, however, to say, 
that (though in his preface Mr. H. disclaims all interest in his 
peculiar theological notions) we think we see too great a leaning 
towards Dr. Geddes, in his annotations on many chapters of Ge- 
nesis; nor does he appear to be so much aware as we could bave 
wished, of the confusion that must ensue from considering the 
early history of things to be merely allegorical. There is a sort 
of inclining towards the allegorists, which we lament. His note 


on Gen. iii. 6. chiefly induces us to think so. He should cer- 
z2 tainly 
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tainly, in our estimation, have been more particular in sfati 
the pointed decisions of learned men against this method of in- 
terpretation. ‘To us, the very mention of allegory seems fatal 
to the whole tenor of the Mosaic history. Any person could 
frame an. allegorical account of the ongin of evil, but it is the 
actual and frue account of which we stand especially in’ need, 
We cannot also help noticing another circumstance that gives us 
conceru. Mr. Hewlett seems unacquaimted with some modern 
works of peculiar eminence, particulaily Dr. Magee’s excellent 
Discourses on Atonement, which have lately reached a third, if 
not a fourth, edition. It is impossible that any man can read 
every book that is published; and it is mot against Mr. Hewlett’s 
general knowledge of his subject that we can be supposed to 
titter a single objection, but there are some peculiar points of 
theology, and even natural history, that have lately undergone a 
critical examination in modern works, of which we should have 
wished Mr. Hewlett to have availed himself. His note on Gen. 
iv. 7, and sume of his remarks on the Noachic deluge have led 
us into these suspicions. - We looked in vain for a reference to 
certain authors upon these points, that, in our estimation, would 
have thrown more light on the subjects alluded to. Instances of 
a like nature have occurred to us elsewhere, but we cannot men- 
tion them as matters of great importance. In his preface and 
dedication to the Prince Regent, Mr. Hewlett professes ho- 
nestly and openly his attachment to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Established Church, upon principle, but declines enter 
ing upon the particular refutation of adverse doctrines, for which, 
perhaps he is to be commended, in the conduct of a work that 
may by this means be rendered more generally useful. We still, 
however, think that some of the church doctrines derive support 
from certain passages of Scripture, to a greater degree than Mr. 
Hewlett seems to admit. The pre-existence and divinity of 
Christ, for instance, is much connected with some passages of 
the Old Testament that have been so explained by many of out 
most eminent divines and critics, which however are but slightly 
noticed by Mr. Hewlett ; at least we think they might have been 
more strongly insisted upon. He admits the doctrine undoubt- 
edly of the appearance to the Patriarchs of the word of God as 
the visible Jehovah, because there are some quotations expressly 
to this effect: but we should have wished to see the fact more 
particularly established, especially as Dr. Priestley, in his post- 
humous works on the Bible, seems compelled to admit that Je- 
hovah spake, and was present upon these occasions; and it isa 
subject which, in the present day particularly, requires to be dwelt 
upon; for though we look not for the Trinity in the Old Testa- 
ment, yet these circumstances are strongly corroborative of the 
doctrine 
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doctrine as understood to be revealed in the New, and involves a 
point of criticism in which the Unitariahs are just now particu- 
larly at issue with us; we should therefore, upon this head, have 
been glad to have found Mr. Hewlett’s own decided opinion ex- 
pressed as a biblical scholar, Certainly upon this, as upon other 
occasions, his conduct may be called fair and open in giving us, as 
he does, the opinions on either side; but in cases so important 
as this, we could have wished him to be express as to his own 
individual determination of matters, It may be extremely 
candid to state, that some think this, and some think otherwise ; 
but in the case of a commentator, who is a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, we hope it is only paying him a compliment te 
say, we could have wished for the sentence of his own judgment 
on certain topics. His note from Dr. Geddes, on Exodus iii, 
2, indicates a sort of indifference upon the subject that we 
should scarcely have expected, this beg one of the particular 
cases insisted upon by many most learned and able commentators. 
And another note, indeed, from Dr. J.'Taylor, onthe 13th verse 
of the same chapter, leads to the same suspicions. The note 
on Deut. vi. 4. is not what we could wish; considering the great 
stress that has been laid upon the passage by Unitarians, Dr. 
Geddes’s translation here cited is really inadmissible: as far as 
the words of the original go. The origimal expresses, more than 
any thing else, this single proposition“ Jehovah, our Elohim, 
is one Jehovah.” —Expressions undoubtedly of peculiar import, 
considering the exact force of the terms. We are far from wish- 
ing that Mr. H. had taken any more decided part against the 
Unitarians, or even entered into that unpleasant controversy, 
(and it certainly was not necessary for the vindication of his own 
principles and tenets, which are conspicuous enough in his notes 
ou the N. ‘T.) but we do feel, we must confess, a concern that 
some of these passages should be slurred over as they are, with 
an evident deference to the authority of Dr. Geddes. We are 
vot for abandoning the old divines upon these points. We have 
our fears, that Mr. H. does not always think the same. On 
Judges ii 1, speaking of the Angel of the Lord that ap- 
peared to the people at Bochim, after very properly noticing the 
opinions of the Jews and of Bishop Patrick on the place, he 
adds, “ other commentators, who unfortunately think they can 
never prove nor beljeve too much, are decidedly of opinion, that 
this is the Angel of the Covenant, and by a necessary inference, 
the second person of the Holy Trinity.” If this remark apply 
only to the foregoing passage, it is certainly too loosely expressed; 
and if it be understood by any of Mr. Hewlett’s readers as ap- 
plying generally to the excessive credulity of other commen- 
tutors, we shall venture to say they may be much misled’ Com- 
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mhentators of great repute have supported the interpretation Mr, 
Hi. seems so much to despise. ‘These are the remarks which in- 
duce us to wish he had given his own opinion decisively upon 
such: poirts, instead of leaving it to be colleeted from the appa- 
rent tendency of a few notes oyt of: many. His note on Judges 
vi. 12, is much more favourable to the opinion of the appearance 
of the Aofos under the old covenant, except that here we notice 
a sort of oversight. “ Some, with Bishop Patrick, think it was 
Jehovah himself that appeared; while others are clearly of opi- 
hion it was the Angel of the Covenant, or the ever-sacred Mes- 
siah.” If it were the latter, it could not be different from Je. 
hovah. ‘he application of the latter title to the Angel of the 
Covenant being the very circumstance that proves his divinity 
and godherd. 

We were glad to find in the uotes upon Job, that Mr. Hewlett 
has not placed too great confidence in Bishop Stock’s version of 
that book, or in its arguments in regard to its age ; the Bishop is 
several times cited, and ip one instance, ch. xxxiv. 14, seems to 
be considered as good authority for the low date of the compo- 
sition as posterior to Moses; in general, however, his leading 
arguments seem to be passed by, no notice being taken of his 
strange comment on ch. xx. 20, and xxvi. 5. Mr. Fi. does not, 
however, appear, from his notes, to be acquainted with the very 
learned Dissertation of Professor AZagee on the Book of Job, 
te be found in the 2d vol. of the 3d edit. of his work on Atone- 
ment, nor with his strictures (but too just in most respects) on 
Bishop Stock’s ‘translation ; nor does Mr. H. mention the cu- 
rivus and elegant version of the regretted Miss Smith. 

In the notes on the Psalms, we do not quite so often meet with 
the name of Merrick as we could have wished, considering the 
very able notes anuexed to his version by Archbishop Secker and 
others; still very good use has been made of his occasional com- 
ments. 

No notice appears to be taken of Mr. Reeves’s Collection 
of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms, which cer- 
tainly suggests some important corrections. Deference here 
also, that 1s, in the notes on the Psalms, appears to be paid to 
Dr. Geddes, who undoubtedly has evineed a very flippant sort of 
freedom in some of his commentaries. We looked, however, in 
vain for his name in the annotations on the Ixviiith Psalm. We 
were glad te find some of his coarse remarks on ver. 13, entirely 
passed over; yet we must acknowledge that, on some parts of 
this Psalm, he appears to us to have thrown great light. See 
our Review of Mr. Dixon’s Sermon on this Psalm, vol. x xxix. 
p- 445. We were highly gratified with finding Mr. H. so ne 
an advocate, as he appears to be, for the application of the cx 
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Psalm primarily and principally to the Messiah ; nor does he 
appear to reject, in the rude and absurd manner of Dr. Geddes, 
the mystical sense of certain of these ‘divine Hymns; a sense 
not only confirmed by the references of the sacred writers of the 
N.T., but admitted by the Jews. Mr. Hewlett has taken no 
small pains to explain the titles of the Psalms, which, though 
not of any great authority’ in general, are certainly entitled to 
the care bestowed upon them in this instance, 

The imprecatory Psalms Mr. H. is disposed to refer to the 
temper and manner of persons in those ages, faithfully deli- 
neated, and preserved in their proper character. We cannot 
agree to this. It derogates greatly from the sacred importance of 
these Hymns. We are very much more disposed to the opinion 
that they are prophetic, intimating what would happen to the 
froward and perverse cursers and blasphemers. How could any 
person indulge himself in cursing, who makes this the very 
ground of his own imprecations on other cursers ?—(See Psalm 
cix. 17.) 

The preliminary observations at the beginning of Solomen’s 
Song are both learned and judicious; and the motes in general 
very curious and interesting, as illustrative of the Oriental 
manners, whence the images of this curious poem must have 
been drawn. Besides the preliminary observations already no- 
ticed, we have several columns of observations supplementary, 
at the close of the book, im which it appears to be rather the 
author's intention to detail the remarks of others, than pass any 
judgment of his own on the nature and design of the composi- 
tion. 

We were much pleased with Mr. H.’s note on Isaiah vii. 14, 
especially with the following conclusion of the remarks :— 


‘© Whatever doubts some critics and commentators may enters 
tain respecting the right interpretation of this text, it is di to 
say how any Christian can have any, when:they consider that it is 
expressly referred to\by the Evangelist, (Matth. i. 22, 23), whe 
declares that the birth of Christ was the completion of ‘this, pro- 
phecy.”” . 


The notes on the Prophet Isaiah are copious, and very in- 
structive; great use of course is made of the very valuable re- 
marks of Bishop Lowth, as well .as of the version of Bishop 
Stock. In his notes on Jeremiah he very generally follows Dr. 
Blayney, and adopts, or rather seems #clined to adopt, ‘his 
reading of ch. xxiii. 6, which has been disputed by critics of 
high name and reputation. He does not, however, do more 
than acknowledge it to be, “ certainly the most literal rp or 

on; 
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tion * ;” and in the text he prints the passage as it stands in our 
common version, in capitals, which we confess appears to us 
extremely proper. 

The prophecies of Daniel are elucidated by references to the 
most celebrated and profound interpreters of that holy prophet; 
Bishop Newton very particularly, Sir Isaac Newton, Prideaux, 
and Lowth. More need not be said of their value and import- 
ance; though more modera and recent interpretations, as every 
body knows, have been attempted. 

We need scarcely mention that, in the notes on [osea, proper 
use is made of Bishop Horsley’s valualgl version, comments, 
and criticisms. ‘The aunotations on the other minor prophets 
are all interesting, and extremely useful. Our limits will not 
admit of our dwelling upon them particularly. More,we think, 
might have been said on the striking and important prophecy of 
Malachi iii. 1. 

The Apocrypha is printed in rather a smaller character than the 
canonical parts, and the notes, in places, not so numerous. Not- 
withstanding the want of authority and the Rabbinical fables to 
be found in these books, we confess we are always glad to have 
them preserved in their proper place, many parts being extremely 
beautiful’ and striking. Ina note on 2 Esdras 1. 30, apparently 
taken from Grotius and Dr. Willoughby, a doubt seems to be 
thrown out, whether our Saviour could, with any propriety, be 
supposed to allude to, or borrow from, any writings not admitted 
into the Jerusalem Canon. .But we are disposed to think such 
references may have been made by our Lord himself. We be- 
ljeve it to have been actually the case with some of the parables. 
(See the preface to Sheningham’s Joma.) 

The notes on the New Testament begin with a very learned 
and candid statement of the opimons that have been entertained 
by different biblical schulars relative to the language in which the 
Gospel of Matthew was originally written. Mr. H. evidently 
seems to conclude that Lightfoot, Whitby, Jortin, Lardner, Wet- 
stein, Marsh, &c. have proved the Greek text to be the genuine 
and original Gospel, against Michaelis, Campbell, &c. Some 
observations occur on the very Ist verse of the ist chapter of 
Matthew, so sensible and judicious that we cannot help extract- 





* In the note on ch. xxxiii, 16, both Lowth and Blayney are 
cited, though they certainly differed much as to ch. xxii. 6, 
'Phis is fair and candid, but rather puzzling, considering that Dr, 
Blayney’s reading is universally adopted by the Unitarians, though 
by no means admitted by other learned Hebrews. 
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ing them for the consideration of our readers. After noticing 
the circumstance that Matthew’s genealogy applied to Joseph, 
the reputed father of Jesus, while Luke’s contamed the pedigree 
of Mary, Mr. Hewlett adds, 


“ Our Lord’s genealogy, given by Luke, will appear with a 
beautiful propriety, if the place which it holds in his history be at- 
tended to. It stands immediately after Jesus is said to have re- 
ceived the testimony of the Spirit; declaring him ‘the Son of 
God,’ that is to say, ‘ the Messiah ;’ and before he entered on his 
ministry, the first act of which was his encountering and vanquish- 
ing the strongest temptations to which his human nature could be 
exposed. Christ’s genealogy by his mother, who conceived him 
miraculously, placed in this order, seems to insinuate that he was 
the ‘ seed of the woman,’ which, in the first intimation of mercy 
vouchsafed to mankind after the fall, was predicted to bruise the 
head of the serpent. Accordingly Luke, as became the historian 
who related Christ’s miraculous conception in the womb of his mo- 
ther, carries his genealogy up to Adam, who, together with Eve, 
received the fore-mentioned promise concerning the ‘restitution of 
mankind by the seed of the woman. ‘That the genealogy not only 
of our Lord's mother, but of his reputed father, should have been 
given by the sacred historians was sievy ordered, because the two 
taken together prove him to be descended of David and Abraham 
in every respect, and consequently that one of the most remark- 
able characters of the Messiah was fulfilled in him; the principal 
promises concerning the great personage, ‘ in whom all the fami- 
lies of the earth were to be blessed,’ having been made to those 
patriarchs in quality of his progenitors; first to Abraham, Gen, 
xxii. 18, then to David, Psalm cxxxii. 11, 12. pps, in 
plain allusion to these promises, Matthew begins his genealogy of 
Jesus as follows, ‘ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the 
sou of David, the son of Abraham.’” 


Mr. Hewlett seems inclined, however, to adopt the notion that 
the account of our Lord’s temptation is merely a symbolical re~ 
presentation of the struggles sustained by our Lord when, in re- 
tivement, he reflected on the obstacles and dilliculties that lay 
before him in the course of his approsching ministry. He in- 
troduces a long note to this effect from Mr. Jones's Hlustration 
of the Four Gospels; a work Mr. H. appears to refer to with 
considerable confidence. We do not pretend to deny that it con- 
tains many important ‘and valuable remarks, but upon several 
points we have found great cause to differ from the learned “au- 
thor. We have already mentioned Mr. Hewlett’s long note, or 
rather disquisition, concernmg damoniacal possessions, Matth. v. 
24. Our limits entirely prevent our saying more of this very 
curious pertion of Mr. Hewlett’s commentary, than that it — 
pays 
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plays great reading, and though it still leaves the question unde- 
cided as to the reality of the possession by demons, may be con- 
sidered as a very fair and caudid statement of the prevailing opi- 
nions on either side, and bespeaks a proper reverence for the 
credit of the holy Scriptures. 

We are compelled to pass over‘abundance of curious and very 
mstructive notes, selected from writers and divines of the highest 
eiminence, whese names, for the most part, are subjomed, and 
whose labours and opinions therefore do not fall within the scope 
of our Review. We cannot forbear, however, im the fullest 
manner, to give credit to the learned and laborious editor for the 
store of information he has provided for his readers in this part 
of his work ; information of the first importance, and, as far as 
we are able to judge, most choice and correct. 

The parable of the Unjust Steward being a story that presents 
no few difficulties to the understanding of every reader, we are 
tempted to transcribe the explanation offered by Mr. Hewlett 
ma note, which not bearmg the name of any other commen- 
tator, is of course to be regarded as his own. 


“ Luke xvi. 5, 6. [v. 5. Debtors.]—These, it is extremely pro- 
bable, were tenants, and indebted to their lord for rent. This, it 
is well known, was anciently paid in the produce of the Jand; and 
in eastern countries such is still the practice. It is not easy to 
conceive how these men could be indebted to their lord, or rather 
landlord, for such commodities as wheat and oi/, on any other sup- 

ition; and consistency is to be expected in a parable as well as 
m the relation of matters of fact. As the steward did not mean to 
defraud his master, (for in fact his lord commended him for it, ver. 
&.), and was only accused of being extravagant and profuse, it is 
probable that this abatement in the annual rent was made in consi- 
deration of the crops having failed. Viewed in this light, it be- 
comes an act of kindness and generosity, and well deserving the 
conunendation which it received. It is remarkable also, that in 
the case of the person indebted for wheat, the abatement is only 
one-fifth; but he who was to have furnished oil is excused on pay- 
ing only one half. This is a further presumptive proof thag they 
were tenants, and that the wheat and oil were due for rent; be- 
cause the steward, after his accusation and disgrace, was not likely 
to be guilty of a further and more glaring act of injustice; and 
therefore the measure of abatement, we may suppose, was regu- 
lated by the degree of failure in these respective products of the 
Jand. Now, it is known that wheat is a hardy plant, and may be 
depended on with more security, as yielding an average crop 
oftener than most others; but the olive tree, and indeed all other 
fruit trees, are, with respect to their produce, much more preca- 
rious and uncertain. This may afford a just ground for the diffe- 
rence of abatement in the two debtors, or tenants.”’ 
We 
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We do not immediately recollect to have seen any such expo-_ 


sition of the parable before. There is certainly much ingenuity 
in it, and at all events Mr. Hewlett has provided against any rude 
rejection of his solution. 


«“ The reader,” says he, * will be disposed to admit the assump- 
tion of a few probable facts on the present occasion, when he con- 
siders the extreme difficulty of interpreting this parable on any other 
grounds.’’ , | 


On Luke xxi. 33, we have some very animated and just re- 
marks on the expression “ my words shall not pass away, which, 
from the reference at the end, we conclude to be Mr. Hewlett’s 
own. We were extremely pleased with them. ‘They are very 
just and pertinent. Equally good and equally interesting are the 
remarks on the period of life allotted to Christ's ministry, Luke 
viii. 57, and which bear the same reference. 

We were much pleased to note the sources to which Mr, 
Hewlett had recourse for his notes on the proem of St. John’s 
Gospel. This is a part of Scripture which requires the defence 
and support of the ablest scholars, so sadly has it been perverted 
by Socinian and Unitarian commentators. 

We were rather surprised to see no reference to Bishop Hors- 
ley’s Sermon on the testimony of the blood and water, John xix. 
34*, It would have accorded much with the reference to Dr. 
Willan, who appears to have been one of those who think more 
Was meant in the efflux of blood and water from the side of 
Jesus, than a mere pathological fact. In general, Bishop-Hors 
ley’s Sermons are frequently cited. 

To the Epistle to the Romans the learned author has thought 
fit to prefix certain preliminary observations, to the number of 
sixteen, as “a clue to the right understanding of St. Paul’s 
Epistles.” We confess we were much pleased with the tenor of 
these very useful remarks, and could have wished that our limits 
would have admitted of their being transcribed. It is astonish- 
ing how much the divisions among Christians are entirely owing 
to a mistaken apprehension of the drift and purport of St. Paul's 
reasoning on the doctrine of faith and works, and even of the 
terms he uses. Mr. H. very candidly leaves the application of 
these rules to the reader's own judgment. 








* We have not altered our remark, as it occurred in the regular 
course of our examination of Mr. H.'s laborious work. We are 
now bound to add, that Bishop Horsley’s comment on the passage 
is to be found at length in a note on 1 John v. 6. 


Though 
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Though it would not be fair upon Mr. Hewlett to represent 
him in the light of a controversialist, for he, as much as possible, 
avoids all decision of points much litigated, yet it is not impro. 

er_to,observe, that the tenor of the notes in general on St. Paul's 
Epistles is Anti-Calvinistic in avhich much good temper as 
well as good reason is displayed. Of course great use is made 
of Bishop Tomline’s celebrated Refutation of Calvinism *, 

We were rather sorry to see the remark of Archbishop New- 
come on Galatians iii. 16, introduced in the notes. His suspi- 
_ cion a$ to the latter clause of the verse is not easily to be sup. 
ported. It is a very important text. It remains unimpeaclied 
even in Grei:bach’s edition. It has the appearance of a comment 
we admit, but may well have been inserted by the Apostle paren- 
thetically, as printed i in some versions. We cannot avoid giving 
our full assent to the reasoning of Doddridge on the passage as 
authentic, which Mr. Hewlett with great propriety has inserted, 
and which agrees in all points with the sense put upon the pas- 
sage by other commentators. 

On Hebrews ix. 15,-Mr. H. has some very sensible remarks 
on the term d:a9nx, which, he thinks, has very injudiciously been 
rendered testament, instead of covenant, in some important- pas- 
sages. A very excellent note occurs also on the death of Christ 
in thesame chapter, v. 15. If it were not too long to transcribe, 
we should gladly insert it in our Review. We lament again, as 
before, that the author has not availed himself of Dr. Magee’s 
excellent work on Atonement. His very short note on v. 28 of 
the same chapter, and the signification of the terms avaQépw and 
ew), remind us of this strongly. ‘The note is undoubtedly good, 
but we wish it contamed a reference to the work above, where 
the force of both those terms is so copiously discussed. 

Mr. Hewlett has a very long note on 1 John v. 7, which we 
have examined with great care. It is exactly consonant to the 
judgment we nnght expect from a true biblical critic. The text 
certainly is involved in difficulties, and all e2ésting evidence pre- 
ponderates against it. We know not what is lost, and when the 
question, as a controversial one, rests upon this one point, whe- 
ther it has been onnitted in some copies, or interpolated in others, 
the evidence actually produceable must turn the balance. Mr. 
H. refers to the very best and ablest treatises on the subject, and 
concludes his note, as we could have wished it to be concluded, 
with a strong assurance, that the doctrine will stand without the 
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* We were much pleased with the author’s comments to this 
effect on Ephesians ii. 9, Titus iii, 5, &c. &e. 
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aid of this one text. Here also his feferences are unexception- 
able, and undoubtedly decisive of this part of the question,— 
viz. Knowles’s View of Christianity during the first four Ceu- 
turies; Dr. Randolph’s Prelectiones Theologica ; Bishop Bull's 
Works, and Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in controversy with Dr, 
Priestley. We could have added more, but perhaps Mr. Hew- 
lett’s own short and choice catalogue is as good as can be. 

The general tenor of the notes on the Beok of Revelation 
will be understood by every biblical scholar, when we say, that 
the authors most generally cited are Sir Isaac and Bishop New- 
ton, Lowman, and Doddridge. __ 

Thus have we followed Mr. Hewlett regularly through his three 
large and magnificent volumes; we must not, however, omit to 
add, that three indexes are subjoined, of great importance. 


«“ 1, A Chronological Index to the Holy Bible. 

“2, An Index to the Subjects in the Bible: comprising the 
different Heads of Laws and Ceremonies; Doctrines and Duties; 
Virtues, Vices, and Crimes; History, Biography, and Prophecy. 

“ 3, A general Index to the Notes and Introduction.” 


Of the labours of the learned editor the reader will now be 
able to form some estimate and judgment. The trouble and 
fatigue of such an undertaking, even. though there are failings 
in the execution, deserve beth encouragement and reward, 
We have no hesitation in declaring our opinion that it con- 
tains much important information, and well deserves to be placed 
upon the shelves of those, who are commencing tlreir biblical 
studies. ‘The text throughout is the received text; the chrono+ 
logy the received chronology ; the parallel passages and marginal 
readings are all preserved. We have spoken of the prolegomena 
and indexes, but it is fit that we should not conclude without 
noticing the several introductions to, and historical accounts of, 
the respective beoks of Scripture. These are all well written, 
and compiled with great care. We have given but few extracts, 
because, in fact, it is difficult, in a work of this nature, to fix 
upon those parts that peculiarly belong to the editor; and we must 
say, to Mr. Hewlett’s credit, that he has beeu profuse in his ac- 
kuowledgment of all: borrowed aid. The result of his labo- 
rious and pious researches is represented with much honest 
warmth, and we doubt not but that the effect produced in the 
mind of the learned editor, will be in a great measure communi- 
cated also to the intelligent and Christian reader. 


‘“‘ | know not,” sayshe, “ what degree of information, with re 
spect to the removing of difficulties, or what degree of conviction, 
with respect to doctrines, the notes. may be the means of convey 
ing te others; but Lhope it will at least be a pardonable instance of 

egotism 
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egotism when I say, that in writing them I have been more fully 
convinced than ever of the weakness and futility of every argu. 
ment which deists, sceptics, and unbelievers have advanced against 
the truth of divine revelation ; and that my mind has been more 
deeply impressed, if possible, with the wisdom, the moderation, 
and genuine liberality of our reformed Church; with the truth and 
soundness of its doctrines, the apostolical purity and devotion of 
its Liturgy, and the truly christian spirit which regulates its disci+ 
pline and pervades its laws.’? 


Were it possible for us, consistently with our prescribed limits, 
to give extracts from the notes that have afforded us most satis- 
faction, we have a long list to which we might have recourse, 
but we can but barely mention a few of them. The modern no- 
tions of light, as illustrated by Galvanic experiments, is ably 
considered, Genesis 1. 3. The note on the Egyptian magicians, 
Exodus vil. is very instructive and curious, and on the sacrifice of 
the Lord's passover, chapter xii. ‘There is an excellent note on 
Nazarites, Numbers vi. 2, and on the application of Moses to 
Hohad, Numbers x. On the worship of Baal, ch. xxv. On 
witches and necromancers, Deut. xviii. 11. On the miracle of 
the sun and moon standing still, Joshua x. 12. On the quarries 
of Gilgal, Judges ili. 19; and on Jephthah’s vow, Judges xi. 
A well selected scholiast upon Judges xv. 4, 5, which, as a 
specimen of the learned author’s explanatory and critical com- 
ments, we shall venture to transcribe ; the fact being one which 
we have ourselves heard sceptics ridicule as altogether incredible. 
It relates to Samson’s destruction of the Philistines’ corn by foxes 
with firebrands attached to them. | 


“ Ver. 4. And Samson went and caught three hundred fozes.] It 
appears from various texts of Scripture, that these animals were 
very numerous in Judea; but under the name of crbyw, which 
we translate fores, may be comprehended a species of gregarious 
animals called thoes, of which it is said two hundred have been seen 
together before the invention of fire-arms; and before dogs were 
trained to hunting, wild animals of every kind must have been much 
more numerous than they are at present. Sylla, we read, produced 
at the Roman games a hundred lions. Cesar, on a similar occa- 
sion, exhibited four hundred, and Pompey nearly six hundred, be- 
aide a vast number of other animals. It is probable that the crea- 
tures called ‘ foxes’ were caught in nets; and we have no reason 
to suppose that Samson produced them on the same day, or that 
he did net devote a week or fortnight to the purpose. However, 
by a very trifling alteration of the text, that is, by writing schoalim 
for schualim, we may read sheaves instead of ‘ fozes,® and the word 
221 may very well be interpreted ‘ end,’ as well as ‘ fail” If this 
slight alteration in the text be admitted, we may suppose that 
Samson set fire to three hundred sheaves of corn, laying them end 
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to end, with a-view to spread the conflagration, and to render it as 
destructive as possible. However, after all,” as Mr. H. centinues, 
principally from Bryant, “ there is reason to think that there was 
nothing new or uncommon in Samson’s expedient by foxes; for we 
find that Ovid alludes to the practice, and mentions that foxes 
with fire-brands were every year exhibited at Rome, and killed im 
the Circus; for it was the custom in many places to sacrifice, by 
way of retaliation, every animal, whether goat or swine, which did 
particular injury to the fruits of theearth. In consequence of this, 
they introduced these foxes, which had been employed for that 
purpose with fire-brands. 


“ Cur igitur missz vinctis ardentia 2 3 
Terga ferant vulpes, causa docenda mihi, 
“‘ He then mentions an instance of rauch injury done by a fox se 
accoutred by fire. 


* Qua fugit, incendit vestitos messibus agros, 
Damnosis vires ignibus aura dabat, 


** On this account the whole race, accerding to the poet, were 


condemned at the festival called Cerealia to be in their turns set ow 
fire. ; 


“ Utque luat poenas gens hec, Cerealibus ardet, 
Quogue modo segetes perdidit, ipsa perit. 
Fast. lib. tv. 681. 707. 


“ It is alluded to proverbially more than once by Lycophron, 
and seems to have been well known in Greece. He makes Case 
sandra represent Ulysses as a man both of cunning and mischief, 
and styles him very properly Aeureps, ‘a fox with a firebrand at 
his tail;’? for wherever he went, mischief followed, v. 344. Suidas 
also takes notice of this custom when he speaks of a kind of beetle, 
which the Boeotians named fipha. They imagined that if to this 
they were to fasten some inflammable matter, it would be easy te 
set any thing’on fire. He adds that this was sometimes practised 
with foxes.” . 


There are some excellent notes on the mistakes that have oc- 
cured in regard to numbers, owing to an obvious transposition 
of the terms, or differences of reckoning and computation. Ou 
Baal-zebub, 2 Kings, i. 2, are some very Jearned remarks, and 
on the sign vouchsafed to Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 9. 

We are happy in the opportunity of paying our tribute of ap- 
probation to the labour, the learning, and the ingenuity displayed 
in this extensive work. We cannot, however, refrain from re- 
peating our wish, that certain notes, which we have alread 
pointed out, and others of a similar tendency, had been totally 


@initted. In all controversial matters, candoar is the very soul af 
argument, 
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argument, and a fair representation ci the opinions of our ads 
versaries is no less due to them as an act of justice, than to ours 
selves as a vindication of our confidence in the strength of our 
cause. But Mr. Hewlett appears in the character of an in 
structor, not of a controversralist; and to load the memory, or 
to weary the attention of those, who are probably to be taught 
the very first elements of theological learning, with the confu- 
sion of contradictory comments, is neither a wise nor a safe mea- 
sure. Few of those who may purchase and read Mr. Hewlett’s 
Bible have any power of distinguishing truth from error, or 
sound doctrine from the perversions of heresy. Those who, by 
their education or their attention to biblical studies, are ena- 
bled to form an opmion for themselves, will take up the volumes 
before us as a matter only of curiosity; their knowledge of all 
controverted and disputed pouats will have been derived from a 
higher source. As a minister of the Established Church, Mr. 
Hewlett will be supposed, by every reader of common sense, to 
give those explanations which are m conformity with the doc- 
trines which that church professes ; and we trust that our church 
stauds in need neither of misrepresentation nor omission to shew 
that her interpretation is founded in justice and reason. If the 
reader, after having acquainted himself with these orthodox an- 
notations, should be induced, either by curiosity or dissatisfac- 
tion, to resort to any other, he is at perfect liberty to follow his 
inclination; the fie'd of dissent is amply supplied in every de- 
partment. "Thither we would direct his research ; but we woald 
not see a running commentary, selected and composed by a mi- 
nister of the church for the use of the uniustructed in theolo- 
gical learning, disunited and confused by any annotations, of 
which either the church itself, or the editor, as a minister of that 
church, would materially disapprove. No good end can possi- 
bly be gained by their admission, and much doubt and distrac- 
tion on the part of the reader will be saved by their absence. 





Art. Il. Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Hare 


rowby, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 246.) 


IT will be proper to remind our readers, that in a former num- 
ber, we endeavoured to shew, that compared with incumbents, 
curates are yot that class of clergymen by whom * further sup- 
port and maintenance” was most wanted; that, if they welds 
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their pecuniary condition will not be bettered by the new 
statute; and that if it should, other inconveniencies will be su- 
perinduced, more than compensating, both to themselves and 
to society at large, the benefits thereby to be obtained. 

We now come to offer our observations on this important 
statute, considered in another view, as a bill against pluralities, 

For, after all that has been said, we are strongly inclined 
to suspect, that the avowed object of this bill was not the point 
for the sake of which Lord + abate was most solicitous for 
success. It had another aim besides that which it pretends. 
The favourite result, we are persuaded, of the noble Earl's 
contemplation, is the removal by this bill of a very lange num- 
ber of pluralities. And thus, though it may not operate so 
decisively to better the condition of curates, who remain in that 
capacity, as it professes to do, yet what curate, it may be said, 
will be disposed to quarrel with his lordship for a breach of 
faith, if he find himself, unexpectedly, metamorphosed into the 
enviable character of an incumbent. Such, it is clear, will be 
the operation of this statute; and such therefore, we doubt not, 
Was its design. 

But we do not rest merely on our own surmises for this re- 
presentation. We are in a great degree warranted in what we 
have said, by his lordship’s own testimony. 


‘* The more I have considered the subject,” (says he,) the 
more firmly am I convinced, that some regulation, by which the 
extent of pluraties and of non-residence should either directly 
or indirectly be reduced, is essential to the existence of an estab- 
ished Church in this kingdom. The bill now before your lord- 
ships has therefore this object in view, as a necessary and highly 
desirable result of those provisions, by which a competent miain- 
tenance is to be secured to the officiating minister. It a ys to 
check a practice, by no means creditable to the Church, the prac- 
tice of giving to persons who do not intend to reside, livings of 
small value, (hardly affording an income sufficient to procure the 
due discharge of their duties,) for the purpose of enabling the 
incumbent to apply to his own use whatever he may be able to re- 
serve out of that income, after providing a curate at the lowest 
possible rate.’ P. 21. 


We see then what is the indirect object of his lordship’s re- 
gulations: and we have given the passage somewhat more at 
length than was necessary to establish the point, that an oppor- 
tunity might be afforded to our readers, at the same time, of 
comparing Jord H.’s views with those of auother gentleman, 
who had paid a very anxious attention to this same subject, 

A a -“ ft 
Vou. l. MARCH, 1814, 
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** It is argued,’’ observes this writer, ** that, if two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum is necessary and proper for the curate's 
pe! in any parish in which the burden of duty is extremely 
small, it must be necessary in every parish ; and therefore, the law 
would require, that no curate should be appointed without a sa- 
lary of two hundred and fifty pounds per annum.” 


This, it will be remembered, is precisely the way in which, 
under a different sum, lord H.'s act proceeds. 


‘* It is obvious,” (he goes on,) “ that the effects of such a re. 
gulation would be'to compel the owner of small benefices to per- 
form their duties themselves, to deprive them of the benefit and 
licence of non-residence altogether, and, as to pluralities, to pre- 
vent their existence altogether as connected with small livings. 

« This undoubtedly would be to introduce an alteration in the 
state of the Church property, tafinetely greater than what my pro- 
posa] aims at.. But, to be consistent with myself, I must admit 
that I have no disposition to quarrel with the principle of this ar- 
eument; and if such an alteration could be accompanied with the 
improvement in the Church property, which I have alluded to 
above, namely, that of raising the incomes of every living and 
benefice in the country to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
pounds at least? T certainly should think that it might be advises 
able to require, under such circumstances, that no incumbent, 
who is not resident, should appoint a curate with a smaller salary. 
A. law to that effect, however, would oblige the incumbents on 
such smaller livings, either to reside themselves, or give up the 
whole advantage of their benefices. ' 

*. « But, while the state of ecclesiastial property remains as it is, 
and while the arguments for the necessity of pluralities, or at least 
in favour of them, arising from the insufficient provision of the 
clergy, continue to appear so plausible as they do at present, a law 
indispensably requiring, in all cases, so large a salary to curates,, 
is evidently inapplicable.” 

~ ‘The writer whom we have here cited, it is plain, had con- 
templated the scheme of lord Harrowby’s statute, not, however, 
to adopt, but to reject it, He, saw clearly, that, however de- 
sirable it might be in theory, it would in practice, (unless pres 
ceded by a very considerable improvement in the state of Churett 
property, so that every benefice in the kingdoni' would be raised 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty pounds a year at the 
least) introduce, probably, greater evils than those which it was, 
mtended to remedy. Who then was this writer, whose notions 
we advert to a8 comciding with our own, and as rejecting those 
of lord Harrowby?—No other than’ Mr. Perceval. The words 
are taken from his letter, (p. 28, 29,) addressed some years ago, 
to the Rey. Dr. Mansel, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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(now Lord Bishop of Bristol,) on the subject of the (then) 
curate’s bill.—Since L. H. lays so much stress, as. he does, on 
the authority of Mr. Perceval, and pleads with their lordships 
of the upper house to receive the present measures, not as his 
own, but as coming before them under the sanction of that ve- 
nerated namie, it would have been satisfactory, if he had enabled 
us to clear up the obscurity and difficulty in which we seem to 
be involved. 

But, not to rest on the authority of any man’s name, pro or 
con, let us now proceed to consider the act, in this its secondary 
character. 7 

If we questioned the probability of any great results being 
produced by this act, in the furtherance of its direct and avow- 
ed end and purpose, “ the further support and maintenance 
of curates,” we are bound to own, that we are by no means in- 
clined to deny, that in its tacit, zndirect object, the statute is well 
calculated to produce a very considerable effect. At the period 
of the last returns, his Lordship informs. us, (p. 15,) that the 
number of ee with incomes not exceeding 

50 per ann. was ~ - © = = 1054 

Between 50 and 100 - = - = - = = 1720 

100 and 150 - - = + = «+ = 1293 


3997 

We take it for granted, that a great part of the above are dis« 
eharged from first fruits and tenths: and therefore we will take 
no account of that article of expence, But, even without this 
charge, who, we would ask, will now venture to accept, by 
dispensation, (that is as a plurality,) any of these 3997 livings? 
Let him but consider what the cost of a dispensation is, (if we 
are not misinformed, upwards of 1001. exclusively of journeys, &c ; ) 
what the expences are of taking possession; the expences o 
repairs, rates, taxes, &c.; the difficulties which he may have to 
encounter, for the recovery of dilapidations; and though last, 
not least, let him consider the curate’s salary under the present 
statute ; which, it will be remembered, beginning at a mininum 
of 801, ascends to 150] ;—let a man but consider these icu- 
lars, and we’ apprehend the patron will in vain solicit his friend 
to accept the well-intended boon. “ No,” he will say, Wheu he 
comes to the last item in the account, the curate,. “ let him take 
all: few are so fond of trouble, hazard, responsibility, as_to 
court them for their own sakes.” We verily believe, that not. 
fewer than between three and four thousand livings will now be 
liable to fall into those hands as incumbents, in which, but a 
aaa 
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thé predent stattite, they might have been holden as curacies, 
Perbiips thé friends of this médsare will be well pleased with 
- thi¥ large ¢oncession with respect to the efficiency of their ma- 
éhintry. Bit, let thet festfaif thé triumph till we have been 
stiffered Fe gee a little deeper. 

Té plufalitiés as stich, and in the abstract, we do not profess 
Garselvés 6 be friénds. But, whether its the past cifcumstances 
of the Church of England they have been, and im the present 
fey still af@ Expédicnt and necessury, is a widely different 
qivestion, atid we have no Hesitation whatever as to the answer 
which sould be returned; in which we are glad to find that we bave 
thé coricatfehce Of lord A. At the same time, we dre willing 
td #ééede to his opinion, that an esténsion has been given to 
thei, far beyond what could ever have beeh in the view of the 
bewistatitie, (p.20;) far beyoutl wliat is either necessary or ex- 

diet, Well then: do we think that this statote will afford a 
reiiiédy to the evils the existence of which we acknowledge? 
By ifo means. Through sonie unfortunate mischance, the 
machine plays indeed; but then, it docs the wrong work. As 
a statute against pluralities, it takes uway only those which it 
ought to léuve, and leaves those which it ought to take away. 

Plurdlities ofigiiated long before the reformation, in the la- 
mentable tsarpdtien of Cliurch property by thé Monks, through 
the sacrilégious and pestileut device of appropriations; whereby, 
obtaining t@ themselves the glebe lands and tithes, they left to 
their vitar, or other officiating minister, at times, only a dead 
pecuniary stipend; in other casés, the small tithes, oblations, 
Xe. At thé dissolution of thé monastéries, under Hetiry Vill, 
the glorions eae tk was corruptly thrown away, for reé- 
stirmg to the impoverished Chutchés, what by évery argument 
of law, banitn abd divine, was theifs; avd tlhe only change then 
ifitroduced, Was, that the poverty of tle clefgy was not -di- 
hintshéd, Brit, by circtiinstancées essentially interwoven in the 
refoftivation ftsél¥, iereaséd to a vety considerable degree. To 
the great sindal of all good men, and the just reproach of the 
Proétestatit Péfotinati6t, and to the imcaleutable spiritnal loss of 
the coiiitinity, a great shate of this poverty yet reniains to be 
done away. 

This theh was the fitst grand cause of pluralitics. And, ac- 
cordingly, froth this cause was deduced the iain and best argu- 
rent, (We dé ndt say thé only one,) by which they have been 
‘defended, from thé time of the reforniation, (and antécedently,) 
eVén' to the present moment; namely, ife necessity of the case; 
the utter itradeqtency of a multitude of beneficés to the decent, 
cOmpetént mamtenance of an incumbent and his family, to 
coustatit residence, maintain hospitality, reliete the poor, “a 
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Ail this is so well known, that we;need not stop to proye it. 
It may be sufficient to remark, ft the yery author of * Plu- 
ralines Lndefensible,” belies nis title when speaking of small be- 
netices, and allows them to be both convenient and necessary, 
“ J grant it to be convenient, and even necessary to the Church, 
whilst ia this condition, that two of these should be held to- 
gether, and for the reason given by the Defender, because one 
of them will not afford a subsistence.” (P. 208.) 

Yet, while pluralities in: large hyings are left, comparatively 
undisturbed by lord Harrowby, (at least so far undisturbed that 
no one of them will ever be dong away, or prevented by this act,) 
all those pluralities, which have -hitherto by all men been ac- 
counted expedient and necessary, it js the covert alm and secret 
purpose of the present statute to destroy: a proceeding in which 
there does seem something so noyel and extraordinary, that we 
are tempted to, conjecture, that among the promised schemes of 
reform which lord H. retains iy geserve in his bureay, one must 
needs be a bill direct or izdirect, for the. removal of the other, 
aud inuch more questionable species of pluralities: which 
therefore, we can already paint him m our imaginations gravely 
intreducing to the upper house, with some such p:ea as this. 

“As, your lordships haye already honoured me with your 
consent to the removal of those pluralities, which, as IT can 
prove by a large induction of ‘testimonies, every one, tilt 
we discovered the contrary, has thought to be highly expedient 
and necessary; I would therefore venture to hope, that you can- 
not hesitate to grant me your suppert in the necessary completion 
of our work: particularly where reason, and the judgment of wise, 
and thinking friends ef the Church, both of our awn and of past 
times, are, we shall find, much less powerfully combined in array 
against us.”” ‘ 

If this sto be the plan ef operations, his lordship, we will 
own, exhibits natural gifts for making a refonmer of no comm 
stanp. He ayill fairly have‘ soatched a grace heygnd The rengh 
of wit.” But, however this may dae, it already sufficiently ap: 
pears, that it was mot without reason we said, tbat as @ provi 
sivn for the removal of pluralities, the present statute takes away 
only those which at ought to leave, and leaves ahose which it 
ought to take away. 

We return therefore to. what we stated before, that between 
three aud dawr thousand persons are pow put in a capacity of 
finding themselves at onae in the cheraater of incumbents, who 
wight othenwise have beea curates. A fect of no trifling im- 
portance ; but the mature apd teadency of which requires indeed 
to be canctully considered. ‘- 

A word desermes to be. saidon the operation of these mea- 
sures, as they relate to patrons. It is plain, that emus 
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the value of small livings to them must be exceédingly impaired. 
But it is not on account of any considerations of property or of 
patronage, that we now advert to this circumstance ; though if 
‘we did, it is not so clear where would be the blame. But, our 
object throughout, is to prefer the investigation of the character 
of the statute as a religious measure, and in connexion with its 
éffects spiritually. It ought to be known, then, that the opera- 
tion of Queen Anne’s bounty, the salutary influence of which 
we cannot too highly appreciate, has been, from the begin- 
ning, exceedingly aided and accelerated by patrons of small 
livings bestowing thereon one or more benefactions of 200). 
whereby they procured from the governors-of the bounty, the 
hike number of grants of 200]. and latterly, since the generous 
aid afforded by parliament, of 300], But, how can it be ex- 
pected, that the patrons will now come forward, im favour of 
property so impaired in value, rendered of so contingent a nature, 
so almost entirely taken out of their own hands, as small livings 
are, by the present statute? Here then, incidentally, is occa- 
sioned a considerable Joss to the community. In the words of 
an antient historian, 


** Alas! the clergy are now so impoverished, that the patrons 
are defrauded of their right of presenting, and of their intention 
in endowing; and they may well be discouraged from founding 
any new Churches, or making any settlement upon them.” 
(Matth. Paris, p. 535.) 


But the effects are much more momentous which we contem- 
plate, as the statute will affect the character of the clergy, and 
the efficiency of their spiritual ministratious. 

It is an unhappy circumstance, that the livings of smallest 
yalue are usually the most populous, and consequently, the most 
important charges, spiritually considered. A great part therefore 
of the needy benefices, between three and four thousand in 
number, of which we were lately speaking, will be found, we 
appreliend, to be of that populous character. In the present (or 
what we are now compelled to call the /ate ) state of things, it has 
been very customary, for clergymen possessing a living of small, 
or moderate value in the country, to accept one of still smaller 
in some city or town, and there to fix their abode; partly for 
the comfort of society, partly for the purpose of educating 
their children, and partly because the situation, in an ecclesi- 
tical view, is greatly the more important of the two. This 
arrangement, we are persuaded, in its spiritual effects, has been 
attended with exceeding benefit. ‘The observation of such of 
our readers as are accustomed to give any thought to these in- 
quiries, will, we doubt not, immediately supply them with nu- 
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geerous instances of the cases to which we now refer; where cler- 

men of tolerably comfortable circumstances, with their families 
around them, men of mature age, and of established experience 
in their profession, are residing in but very meauly endowed 
benefices in cities and towns, and there, discharging the very 
numerous and laborious duties which fall ypon them as men, as 
citizens, and as clergymen, to the incalculable advantage of the 
community. Their curate’s labours, meanwhile, fulfil, ade- 
quately enough, the fewer, and less arduous duties of a peaceful, 
aud thinly inhabited country parish: and thus, in that proba. 
tionary character, -they too are laying in those stores of know- 
ledge and experience, which will redound, in after life, in the 
very highest degree, to their own comfort, respectability, and 
usefulness. In truth, they know little of the nature of the 
clerical profession in England, who do not ascribe a very large 
share of the uses which it renders to society, to the felicity of 
so many of its body, of «all ranks, even to the highest, having 
becn trained and exercised in the antecedent condition ef curates. 
The encouragement then given, even under the old arrangement, to 
induce clergymen of riper years, and established characters, and 
of respectability in other particulars, to accept of benefices in 
cities and towns, all was but too little. Bnt now, by lord 
H.’s exertions, it is still further, and lamentably impaired. It 
was his object to impair it. ‘The consequence therefore which. 
will follow is this: the curate and incwnbent whom we have 
above described, will have to change places. The latter finds 
that he shall be a richer:man with oue living than with two; and 
though unwillingly, he resigns the benefits which he had 
auticipated for himself and others from amore enlarged sphere 
of duty, and he makes way for his youthful succcessor: a 
transfer and change which will generally be, to both parties, 
aud especially to the interest$ of the community at large, highly 
injurious. We shall say nothing more of the incumbent, but 
leave him, with our best wishes, in bis country parsonage. 
His labours. there will not be. without their blessing and 
reward. 

But the situation of the new incumbent, and the effects likely 
to ensue, in the way of loss and damage to the community, by 
the transfer of which we are speaking, must not be passed by, 
without being recommended to the consideration of our readers, 
by the aid of one or two observations. 

We take it for granted, as an indisputable fact, that. a very 
large portion of the number of livings (3997) above specified; 
and very:many of which, it will be remembered are, spiritually 
considered, the most important cures in the kingdom, will now 
(by the intended operation of the new statute,) be held single- 
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handed ; and will probably, very many of them, fall to persons 
on their very first admision into holy orders. 

Had any of these gentlemen been a curate, a curate even 
where he is now incumbent, he would have found himself in 
those circumstances described im our preceding number, as 
largely appertaining to the comfortable and respected situation 
of curates, as existing under the old system in this country; 
with a clear stipend, ‘though small, with no charges of hospi- 
tality, with very great consideration paid to his supposed circum- 
stances, and with no heavy imposts of repair, taxes, &c. Ke, 
But now, every feature of that picture he will experience to bis 
exceeding cost, is lamentably reversed. Besides, bemg now an 
meumbent, with a house at command, and lable to none of 
the uncertainties of the uncertam and changeful condition of a 
curate, nay being, itis likely, permanently settled for life, his 
next thought is matrimony. If he marries a fortune, so far it 
is well, But if not, ina situation which especially requires inde- 
pendence, comfort, and freedom from worldly cares, he will soon 
find himself more and more oppressed by inevitable poverty, 
and will become an infinitely more dependent man, than the 
very poorest artistn or day-labourer of all his charge. 

His poverty, his inexperience, all the manifold difficulties in 
which he now stands, have a most injurious effect on his reli- 
gious ministrations. We will not dwell on this painful picture: 
but we are persuaded, no mind, however experienced in moral 
calculations, can estimate the spiritual /oss which will be sus- 
tamed, and the spiritual injury which will be superinduced, by the 
simple operation of that transfer of individuals of the same pro- 
fession, and of that investment of mean benefices in cities and 
towns Into single hands, which Jord H.’s statute has an imme- 
diate tendency very lar gely to produce. 

A very useful and iutelligent writer, and excellent man, whom 
we have had occasion already to quote, in the present article, 
will supply us with some pertinent and important observa- 
tions, in illustration of this part of our subject. He is speak- 
ing of the evils consequent upon an inadequate maintenance of 
the clergy in cities and towns, as they have been in fact expe- 
rienced, at a very calamitous era of the history of this 
country. 


“ Thirdly. (This poverty) is very prejudicial both to Church 
and State, in that it conduces to the nourishing of heresy and 
schism in the one, and sedition and rebellion in the other, as we 
have sufficiently found by woeful experience in the late reign of King 
Charles the First. Had there then been such an established compe- 
tent maintenance for ministers in all the cities and larger towns of this 
realm, as was endeavoured by this decree to have been settled for 
them 
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them in Norwich, this would have given encouragement to suck 
sufficient labourers to have placed their pains there, as would have 
been able to have fixed ‘ed preserved them in the true principles 
of stedfastness to the Church, and of loyalty to the King that 
reigned over them; but for want of such, these places being in @ 
manner deserted to the adversaries of both, false teachers took 
the advantage hereof to creep in, and settle themselves in them, 
and the poor stipendiaries, who were there maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, not being sufficient to oppose those wolves, 
who broke in upon ther flocks, or not daring to do it, for fear 
of displeasing their people, and losing that little maintenance they 
had by their good pleasure ; and some of them, to gain the favour 
of the factious, by a vile compliance, concurring with them, the 
seeds of heresy, schism, sedition, and rebellion, which those ene- 
mies of truth and peace sowed in those places, grew so fast, that 
they soon overspread the whole land, and involved both Church 
and State in that devastation, ruin, and confusion, which after 
followed. And we have still reason to fear the same effect may 
again ensue, as long as there is the same cause still remaining to 
produce it. And if here they so far prevail as to make a ma- 
jority, (as there is continual danger that some time or other they 
will,) then they will be able to send such members only to par- 
liament, as shall favour their principles and designs; and what 
else can we expect from hence, but to be again overwhelmed with 
the same calamity of ruin and confusion, as soon as it shall be 
forgot what we have suffered by the last; and that it is not yet 
forget seems to be the chief cause that has hitherto: preserved us 
from it? The best means to prevent this mischief will be to Asa 
all the cities and parliament towns of this kingdom with suc 
learned and worthy ministers, as may be able to adorn their pro- 
fession, and with a full sufficiency discharge all the dutics of it.’ 
(Prideaux's Ecclesiastical ‘I'racts, p. 358.) 





The object of this learned writer is to shew, that personal 
tithes are still due by the law of the land, and that there is a 
necessity of again restoring them, or of settling something else 
i their stead, for the maintenance of the ciergy in the cities 
and larger towns of this kingdom. In describing Uie advantages 
which would result from the measures proposed in this treatise, 
he remarks, in a straia of observation but too applicable to the 
circumstances of the present day. 


“ Secondly. It would very much conduce to the reforming of 
the nation. For how much the cities and larger towns iptluence 
the rest of the kingdom is well known; and therefore were reli. 
gion, virtue, and sobriety made to flourish in them, it would cer. 
tainly be the readiest way to make it so every where else. And 
what readier course can be taken to briag this to pasy, than by 
placing in all chose cities and towns such ministers as are the best 
able to efiect it? And this would soon be done, were there ore 
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settlements made in those places as would be encouragements suit. 
able for them. 

** Thirdly. It would be the readiest way to improve the whole 
body of the clergy in learning, piety, and sober living. For were 
the learnedest and worthiest of the clergy settled in the cities and 
the larger towns of the kingdom, they would be there as burning 
and shining lights placed on the top of an hill, from whence they 
would transmit their influence to all the vallies beneath, and all 
the rest of their brethren would be guided and enlightened by the 
benefit hereof. For the cities and larger towns of the realm are 
the places where the clergy of all the neighbourhood round, as 
well as the laity, make their chiefest resort, and according as they 
find the notions and practises of ministers in those places, they 
do most commonly frame their own. We have found that ill men 
settled in those places have hereby had an influence over their 
brethren in the neighbourhood to corrupt them in their principles, 
and misguide them in their practices, and therefore were it so 
ordered that good men were always placed in them, why might 
we not expect they would have as strong an influence on the other 
hand to guide them aright, and reform them? 

* Fourthly. It would lay a foundation for the likeliest method to 
reform the city of London, which is the great foundation of cor- 
ruption, from whence hath flown all that deluge of vice and ini- 
quity, which does at present, in so large and lamentable a manner, 
overtiow this land. For, most of it there has its rise from the 
out-parishes, where the people have scarce any benefit either from 
magistrate or minister: the ministers too few for the fiftieth part 
of the inhabitants. For some of those parishes are so large, that 
should al] the inhabitants come to the parish church, there would 
not be room for them there in their turns above once in a year; 
from whence it comes to pass, that abundance of people living in 
those parishes are as much strangers to religion, and all the 
power and influence thereof, as any of the heathens, either in the 
East or the West Indies, and need as much the care ef the Society 


de propugando Evangelio to convert them, as any of those.” 
(Ibid. p- $68.) 


But we have higher authority, in reference to the evils which 
weare now adverting to, than that of any private individual. 
More than once has the united wisdom of the legislature borne 
its testimony in relation thereto, to the following effect : 


** Forasmuch as the settled provision for ministers in most. citics 
and towns corporate within this realm, is not sufficient for the 
maintenance of able ministers fit for such places, whereby mean 
and stipendiary preachers are entertained to serve the cures 
there ; who wholly depending for their maintenance upon the good 
will and liking of their auditors, have been and are hereby under 
temptation of too much complying, and suiting their doctrine and 
teaching to the humour rather than the good of their auditors, 
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which hath been a great occasion of faction and schism, and of 
the contempt of the ministry; the.lords and commons in par 

liament assembled, deeply sensible of the ill consequence thereof, 
and firmly desiring able ministers in such places, and a competent 
settled maintenance for them, &c.” 17 Car. II. chap. 3. See 
also 2 and $ Anne, chap. 11. 7 


Certain it is, that in all times this evil of the poverty and de- 
pendence of the clergy must produce its harvest of mischief ; 
even though we may not be able beforehand to appropriate to 
every age the peculiar specific character which those evils will 
assume. Often they will be heresy and schism, faction and re- 
bellion, At other times they may thus be described. 


«“ So many were the hardships put upon the vicars, that the 
were forced upon very necessitous ways of shifting for a liveli- 
hood, by turning chantry priests and saying masses for the souls 
of the dead: or by turning farmers, and taking” (or making) 
“ hard bargains: or by being stewards to the lay lords, and 
keeping their courts, and collecting their rents, and doing other 
service *,”? 


It is the duty of all, of statesmen especially, to profit by these 
lessons of history. | 

We shall have satisfied ourselves in throwmg out “* mate- 
rials for thinking,’ on this part of the division of our subjecy 
now before us, when we have made one more quotation, the 
object of which is to shew, that there is, probably ready at 
hand, a class of individuals, who, if only one impediment can be 
removed, will be prompt enough to come forward to supply, from 
time to time, in the capacity of incumbents, the demand: for 
large towns with needy benetices, which lord H1..’s statute will 
occasion, 


“‘ It very frequently happens, (says a writer of more zeal than 
discretion,) “ that when a young man is piously disposed, and 
earnestly wishes to get into the Church, the poverty of his parents 
cannot afford him a university education: he devotes himself to 
his studies, and makes progress in the common branches of learn- 
ing; he applies for orders, and brings testimonials of his sound 
faith and exemplary moral conduct: but he is rejected, as not 
being Bachelor or Master of Arts. And to this defect, he per- 
haps lies under the suspicion of methodism, or being tainted with 
Calvinistie principles, in proof of which he is known to attend 
those who are miscalled evangelical preachers: or, he is an enthu-° 
siast, has been heard to talk of inward feelings, and of the love 
of God shed abroad in the heart: or, he is singular, precise, and 
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* Kennett’s Case of Inypropriations, p. 60, 
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tighteeus evermuch ; to crown all, he depreciates good works, 
and is held up as an enemy both to Church aud State *.” 


It caumot be but that the abundance of calamities and dis- 
reputable circumstances, connected with the clergy, which it 
is the tendency of the new system thus to produce, wall have, 
besides their baneful influence on the public at large, a pecu- 
liarly malignant effect on the clerical profession itself, its con- 
dition, respectability, habits, and character. ‘The clergy, if 
there be no bill in reserve to affect the higher classes of plu- 
ralists, will henceforward consist much more extensively than 
they have hitherto done in this kingdom, of two distinct, se- 
parate classes, one rich and the other abjectly poor. ‘The evils 
hence arising will be very great: but it is impossible to speak 
of all that 1s bad in the tendencies of this statute. To acvert 
therefore merely to the inferior class, and to the influence which 
their condition will produce on the body iw general. Their 
spiritual and moral character, which now stands, we believe, 
at amuch higher state than ever it did, m our own, or perhaps 
in any other country, since the times of the Apostles, and their 
spiritual services to the country, will keep pace together in 
decay and degradation. Old times will be brought back again. 
All that has been gained within the last hundred years is to be 
thrown away. The clergy will be taken very generally from 
the lower orders of the people: and they will bring the low 
vices and low habits of low life alung with them. We shall 
again haye such men and such preachers as we had when Echard 
wrote his “ Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy.” Dean 
Prideaux, to whom we have so often referred, who was him- 
self a reformer, and an enemy to pluralities, but to that de- 
scription of them which lord H. leaves untouched, says, 


“* I have heard it frequently observed of both universities, and 


at one of them I had sufficient experience for many years to-. 


gether to know it to be true, that those who are entered servitors, 
are ef the least learning, and the worst manners ef any in their 
time, and also the most difficult to be made study, or to be kept 
in any tolerable good order all the while they are there.” 


We shall now once again have abundance ofjsuch servitors 
as the universities abounded with thew; or rather, the Bishop 
must now be compelled to admit into orders, those who have 
never been at the university at all; who, whilsésome of them 
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* « Remarks on a Charge delivered by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, by an old Member of Parliament, p. 88. The 
author was the late Sir Richard Hull” 
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tay be of the character above described by Sit Richard Hill 
(in which case it may well be doubted, what gain they will 
bring in charity, or truth, or peace to the Church) will be, as 
we have had some opportunities of observing, much more ge- 
nerally liable, in substance, to the imputations contained in the 
words of Prideaux, than those whe have been educated at 
either of the two universites, These then will be the conse. 
quences if this statute operate to the abolition of pluralities in 
the way intended by its author. But, to tun to the contem- 
plation of this measure, yet in another view. Have we said 
that its operation, as a bill against pluralities is such, tliat, in 
that respect, it leaves those which it ought to take away, and 
takes away those which it ought to leave. Yet now we are in 
duty bound to declare, that -the latter half of this alternative 
must be very greatly qualified; and that, while it will indeed 
operate to the removal of pluralities in the manner which wé 
have described, and, in that respect, to all those evil conse- 
quences which we have enamerated, the truth is, we do not 
believe that it will diminish pluralities in the gross at all, but, 
will tend very greatly to augment their nuttber; and that too 
of a much worse description than now they are: for they will 
henceforth be (if it be in the power of an act of parliament to 
make them such,) pluralities with single duty instead of double. 
We request our readers to observe, whether the consequences 
here asserted, be not imevitable. 

First, this statute, while it reaps pluralities with one hand, 
sows them lavishly with the other: while it excludes them from 
the Church at oue door, it opens another, and a much wider 
and easier, for their admission, 

Two livings at present, it is well known, may be holden tos 
gether, by dispensation obtained from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, confirmed by the great seal, at any distance from one 
ahother not exceeding forty-five measured miles: They may 
be holden too of any valué, whiéh, according to the caleulas 
tions of the possessor, they promise to dischargé the expended 
of taking and kéeping possession, the curate’s sulaty, &c. The 
pluralist also is popular estimation presumed not to be a ve 
héedy inan. Feeling within his own breast, as it is impossit 
but he should feel, the charge, pain, and bi ell of hold- 
ing a preferment at which he Pi: not himself reside, nor do 
the daty, he is anxious that his place should be as well supplied 
as may be, by the services of his substitute. He is desirous, 
therefore, if the second living cam in any way-afford it, that 
there should be double duty. Even the more on account of his 
own absence, all men’s expectations vaturally look to. this, a9 
@ thing deceut and reasonable. ‘The parishioners expect, pis 
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often require it: the Bishop does the same, and _ that the 
curate should reside in the parsonage house. ‘The curate does 
so likewise: he knows it to be fitting, and he has no tempta- 
tiou to the contrary. This is the old state of things with re- 
gard to pluralities in this kingdom: therein, abating the first 
evil of their existence, at all, every thing is so tempered and 
modified, that, to borrow the expression of Mr. Burke, they 
lose more than “ half their evil, by losing all their grossness.” 

But now let our readers mspect the provisions of the new 
statute; and look at the nature (aye, and the number too,) of 
Ford Harrow by’s pluralities. In the new state of things, brought 
m under the solemn and sacred name of reform, we see hardly 
any thing but difficulties thrown in the way of the discharge of 
duty, and temptations to the neglect and violation of it; a mul- 
titude of petty secular calculations introduced, every way con- 
trary to the pure spirit of a simple contemplation of the subject 
m its religious bearings; and the greatest obstacles occasioned 
to the hope and practicability of any solid, future, substantial 
reform. 

The clause which we regard as the principal parent of all 
these evils, shall be inserted below *. 

To make our argument intelligible, let us suppose a living 
to become vacant, not exceeding 150]. per anu. in value. We 





.* “ Ninth. Provided always, that in every case when the Bishop 
or ordinary shall find it necessary or expedient, for the obtaining 
any proper performance of duties ecclesiastical, to licence the 
incumbent or perpetual curate of any parish or place, to serve as 
curate of any adjoining or other parish or place, it shall be lawful 
for such Bishop or ordinary to appoint for such incumbent or per- 
petual curate, so licensed, a salary less by a sum not exceeding 
thirty pounds per annum than the salary which in the several 
eases herein before mentioned, the Bishop or ordinary is respec- 
tively required by this act to appoint;.and in every case where 
the Bishop or ordinary shall find it necessary or expedient as afore- 
said to license one and the same person to serve as curate for 
two adjoining or other parishes or places, it shall be lawful for 
guch Bishop or ordinary, to direct them during such time as such 
ourate pane such two churches or chapels, the salary to be 
received by him for serving each of the said churches or chapels, 
shall be less by a sum not exceeding thirty pounds per annum than 
the salary which in the several cases herein before mentioned, the 
Bishop or ordinary is required by this statute to appoint, provided 
always that no such salary shall in any case be less than fifty pounds 
per annum, or than the whole value of the said benefice, dona- 
tive, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry.” : 
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have already seen that the number of those still existing ia 
England, is, by the last return, not fewer than $997. The 
patron wishing to render some little service to a clergyman re- 
siding on a small preferment, at a distance of thirty miles perhaps 
from the living now vacant, makes him the offer. Under the 
old system, in a multitude of cases, the intended favour would 
have been immediately and thankfully accepted: and the con- 
tingent advantazes might be such to the curate, as to enable 
the incumbent, according to his obligation and wishes, to sti- 
palate for double duty. But now advert. to the new system. 
The offer is made, we will suppose, and received with all due 
acknowledgements: but then, fiity things are to be previously 
ascertained, if possible, before the intended obligation can be 
frankly and without many secret misgivings, accepted, First, the 
intended presentee must make out how the parish stands re- 
ported, in regard to numbers, iu the last preceding returns to 
parliament of the population. Here he finds the number of 
souls exceeds 300. Well! Here one point is certain. ‘The 
curate’s salary must be 100]. per ann. and this beg so, another 
point seems to follow, the living is not such as he can in pru- 
dence accept. Dulapidations, rates, taxes, charges .of dispen- 
sation, &c. Xe. soon decide the question. But, in the midst 
of these calculations, it is suggested, “ Perhaps the Bishop may 
not insist on double duty.” Here arises a gleam of hope! But 
what: a sorry hope! A hope however it is, and if this be so, 
why, now he can get half a curate for 70]. when under the old 
Act, he might have bad a whole one for. 751. ‘Iu this. way, 
then, he will put Jl. into bis pocket. It is true, his flock have 
only half the curate’s services.. But that, he says, is not his 
fault. ‘These things must now be submitted to on all hands. 
“ Defendit numerus.” He would have been glad it might bave 
been otherwise, But the legislature have taken the responsibility 
of that upon their own shoulders. . But wid/ the Bishop, then, 
be content with half duty? This is a delicate question, and, we 
presume, cannot well be asked: not at least, by the timorous, 
hesitating clerk; but perhaps bis patron may have more courage. 
If such a question be proposed, in what a predicament then is 
the Bishop placed? He knows this clergyman; he knows his 
deserts; he knows his ‘necessities; and would rejqice at the 
opportunity of promoting in any reasonable way, their .re- 
lief.. But then, must that be done by his forgetting his duty, 
on the other hand, to the flock of Christ, of which be. is ap 
pointed overseer? No. We will say at once, it is not. pone es 
Lhe question cannot be asked of the Bishop: aud therefore, 
the perplexity reiurns. The enquiry’now therefore takes this 
shape—‘ What has been the custom?” Has the parish, aie i 
ore, 
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fore, had single or double duty?” If single, then, perhaps, he 
Ze emboldened to accept his patron’s kindness. It double, he 
ts compelled to decline it. 

Now, what a sevoufold wall has the legislature here erected 
aguinst that most useful and important exercise of the Bishop's 
authority, and that most torscientious, and far from uncommon 
exercise ot an meumbeut’s duty, and affectionate love for the 
souls of his people, the restoration ef double service to that 
parivy, which has hitherto had ouily single ! 


*« My Lord,” the incumbent pleads, “ it was for the benefit 
of my needy family, and of the accession of this 50I. a year, (the 
difference of stipend paid for single or double duty,) in addition 
to the other scanty profits, that t ace epted this living from my 
pitren, who intended me a service; and that I incurred the heavy 
risk, ancl expences which I have done, and which are yet far 
fram being reimbursed to me: and indeed, my wants are great, 
I can assure your lordship, the benefice I would never have ac- 
cepted, had | known at the time when it was offered, that se much 
woald have been required,” 

The Bishop must be a rigorous man indeed, who shall not in 
gny instance be overpowere a by arguments like these. 

Aguin: iv connexion with this same view of the subject, it 
Must not be forgotten, that it has been very usual for the go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s bounty to look for from augmented 
eures, and, by the intervention of the Bishop, who is equally 
@uxions for the same object, to obtain an increase in the 
duty to be performed , but under the present act, the difficulties 
of effecting this end must be greatly inere die und perhaps, 
potions of “small livines will often say, that they would rather 
be without the augmentation, than that it should be expected, 
@nider the terms of the vew system, to bring any such conse- 
qnence along with it. 

But, to prosecute the course of the argument; a painful 
duty though it be, to track the steps of evils given birth to by 
a British legislature. We have now arrived at this point, that in 
miany cases, the clergyman to whom the hving had been first 
offered, finding that double duty bas been customary, and will 
stil Be expected, declines the living. A plurality then is pre- 
vetited, atid 86 the indirect object of the actis obtained. ‘The 
pain to the individual bimself, and the disappointments of the 
patron, @re inferior conéerts. They must be -_ up with; for 
without them the legislature could not gain Hs end. Besides, 
the patron has bis remedy in a second choice: and so he now 
appeitits as incumbent, the very same young man, perhaps, 
who migit, but for what has passed, have served the living in 
the capacity of curate. What then will be the future progress 
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of things in regard to him? He enters on his charge with ala- 
crity and zeal, with all the chearful, generous hopes of a youthful 
inexperienced mind. Still, he soon finds, “ ex quovis ligno 
non fit Mercurius,” Some probation, some trial of his un- 
fledged wings, in a situation to which his relation might have 
been less binding, less indissoluble, he sees would have tended 
greatly to his own comfort and respectability, and to the useful- 
ness of his permanent ministrations. A false step, an indiscreet 
act, committed in the mature, solemn character of an incum- 
bent, he will find, in the multitude of cases sacred and secular, 
pressing at once with united force upon him, is much easier 
committed, than, its existence forgotten, and the evil conse. 
quences of it erased from each malicious memory. He finds 
too, that the removal or absence of a curate js practicable; 
but that any thing of this kind is impracticable for an incum- 
bent. He learns to sce that the situation of the former is 
one of no. small liberty and independence, but the latter, he 
feels by experience, is greatly and increasingly the very ree 
verse: and he discovers too, that, generally speaking, an ad- 
vancement in the Church, by pure and professional means, 
would ‘have been much more likely to have followed him 
had he remained a curate, and had he not unawares pledged 
himself to his present station. But further, whether he be 
young or old, he soon finds that a gross ecclesiastical income of 
1501. per ann. with all the manifold charges to which an incum, 
bent is lable, is totally inadequate to the bare decent mainte. 
tance of himself and his family. His necessities and distresses, 
and the practice of his neighbours, therefore, vow invite his 
attention to the clause referred to above. ‘There he finds a gleam 
of hope brighten upon hin. Within a radius of nine miles, 
and ‘a circumference of thirty, some curacy is now, or it i 

likely will soon be vacant. Th he can but qualify himself to hol 

one of these, and the population be not less than that of his 
own parish, he can gain ron it at least a stipend of 7Ol. per 
ann. abd in the very smallest population of all, he can get 50l. 
per ayn. both for single duty. But how then is he to qualify 
himself for this accession? why, by dropping balf his. own 


daty; and by falling in with a neighbour, who, for the same 


’ 
: 


reasons, is, at this moment, bent upon, the very same design. 
But will ‘the Bishop permit this : Tt rests with bim to give his 
licence to, or withhold it from this scheme. Alas! the Bishop's 
situation, under the present act, is one not the least to be felt 
for. “His difficulties, ‘his labours, his perplexities, his tempta- 
rite pas multiplied eyene all bounds. Take away, from 
kun all discretion, and theu he may be content. He is made a 

si te moaching 
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machine indeed: but then a machine has no conscience, and 
camot be troubled. But, if he is to have a discretion, pray 
let it be a frank and liberal one. ‘Trust him, and he will prove 
trust worthy. Let not the highest rank of the noblest pro- 
fession in the world, be followed on the part of the legislature, 
at every step, by a niggardly degrading distiust and suspicion, 
We maintain, however, that not all the vigilance of Argus, can 
prevent this act from doing abundance of evil. ‘Therefore, to 
proceed with our representation. Under the system, as it has 
hitherto subsisted in this kingdom, where there is double duty, 
there are now almost always, at least for a considerable part of 
the year, two sermons, or a sermon and an equivalent lecture 
or exposition. But this second exercise, it must be well re- 
membered, is voluutary. ‘The Bishop cannot enforce it. Our. 
incumbent, therefore, as the next step towards obtaining the 
desired accession to his scanty means, drops the sermon in the 
afternoon. This done, the attendance falls off. The Church 
empties: the expected curacy becomes vacant, and he is now 
qualified to apply for it. He can urge to the Bishop, that bis 
own is but a small parish; the attendance very limited, espe- 
cially in one half of the day, and no curate can be found for 
the vacancy which has occurred, all the incumbents of small 
livings, and all the curates within five miles, the statuteable dis- 
tance, having their hands already full. No other way appears 
to the Bishop to secure the performance of ecclesiastical offices 
at all to this place, but to licence this incumbent to that curacy. 
"The deed therefore is done. ‘The incumbent gets the accession 
of which he stood in need. He is a pluralist to all intents and 
purposes, and without the cost of a dispensation ; and with an 
exemption from many charges and anxieties to which under the 
old system of pluralities he would have been liable. His own 
Church will never have double duty by him: and the incumbent 
of the living, whose curacy he has obtained, has his heart set 
at ease; for he was full of fears that the Bishop might rid him- 
self of the difficulty, by requiring him to supply the cure by 
the undivided labours of an assistant. ‘Thus this money trans- 
action at length is adjusted. And all that can be said is, that a 
loss and deprivation of ecclesiastical duties to the parishioners, 
a loss of peace of mind, and conscious rectitude. and respecta- 
bility of character to the mcumbents, and not a little doubt and 
disquietude on the part of the Bishop, whether he’ may not 
have consented to a wroigful transaction, and the introduction 
of at least une, perhaps two pluralities, with half duty, where 
they were probably with full duty before, are the glorious ‘gai 

eilicted by this statute, the author of which is convinced thit 
some reguiatiou, by which the’extent of pluralities should either 
} " directly 
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directly or indirectly be reduced, “ is essential to the existence of 
an established church im this kingdom.” P. 21. | 

But we have not yet pointed out the most effectual door 
which this statute opens to the deluging of the land with plu- 
ralities and non. residence, aud their multifarious train of conco- 
mitant evils. We have yet only observed upon the case of the 
incumbent of a small living or perpetual curacy taking to him- 
self under this act, by licence from the Bishop, a stipendiary 
curacy. Bat, what is a new thing altogether, the curates also 
have now every temptation possible given them by this act, to 
do their best to assume the character of pluralists: and there- 
fore, if ever there was or can be given, a bounty for the increase 
of pluralities and non-residence, it is offered by this statute. 

Under the old system thé temptation was very small indeed 
to induce a curate to lay himself out tu seek for a second cu- 
racy. The Bishops who have required 751. a year for double 
duty upon one curacy, have (we believe) been accustomed to 
enforce for two with single duty, 401. a piece: the excess of 
stipend obtamed by the charge of two parishes, amounting 
therefore ovly to Sl. per ann. But, what is the case under the 
regulations which are henceforth imperatively to prescribe to 
their conduct? The least double curacy now is to be 80). the 
least single 501. per ann. The greatest double curacy is 150). 
the greatest single is 120]. The single, even of the former 
class, will put into the curate’s pocket 100l. instead of 801. 
two single of the latter will give him 240. instead of 150I. 
Now, what a temptation is there here to induce the curate to 
seek after single duties, and to co-operate in promoting the 
existence of them to the best of his power? Invitations and 
opportunities to do so will not be far to seek: and all this evil 
work, (which, under the old system, to pluralists residing at any 
considerable distance from one of their livings, was, by 
that very distance, rendered less easy to be be effected) is now 
made comparatively a cemmodious operation, as the whole is 
to be transacted in a corner, among friends and neighbours, 
partners in temptation, and associated, even in despite of 
themselves, by low views of self-interest, which must operate 
upon them in the very face of every call of public welfare and 
private duty. ‘Thus we have shewn, that to the vast body of 
pluralist incumbents under which the Church already labours, 
and, if we may believe lord H, (only it must be remembered, this 
is the representation of a state physician, pleading for the adop- 
tion of his own remedy) totters almost to its fall, he has done 
his utmost to add a huge auxiliary corps of pluralist 
curates, pluralists therefore of the worst kind, being infallibly of 
of that description of ministers whose pastorals labours are de- 
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voted to more than one parish. Henceforward, therefore, we 
are to behold a reticulauon of pluralities, m meshes not ex 
ceeding five miles in lateral distance, spreading themselves and 
their baneful intluence in eve ry quarter of our land; and (which 
is no slight aggravation .of the evil) doing this under the very 
pretence ‘of removing that mischief, of which, im truth, they 
themselves are the most deadly species. 

But we are yet very far from having mentioned all the fatal 
eonsequences in which the new kitid of pluralities will sur- 
puss the old. In truth, they will bring along with them all the 
evils of Unions. As it has been heretofore, a patish might 
happen, if it way without a resident incumbent to-day, to have 
one to-morrow ; and thus by its future gains, aniends might be 
made for past losses; so that something of fairtiess and eqtiulity 
was preserved upon the whole. But iu future it will be other- 
wise. ‘These five-mile distant churches once united, whether 
m the character of two livings, of a living and a ctiracy, or of 
two curacies, will hardly ever be disjoined again; and one of 
the parishes will come to be the spot for vésidetice, the other 
will never be resided in. Hence these evils will ensue; Cures 
under one man’s charge, inordinately extended in Tength, (ten miles 
or more ;) the loss of ecclesiastical offices and superimtendence 
to both parishes ; the utter rum and downfall of the parsonage 
house of that parish which does not happen to have the resideut 
officiating minister; all hope for ever lost to one parish of en- 
joving the ble sssings of a truly pastoral care ; and the most éffec- 
tual bar inter rposed against any future, dofid, substantial ametio- 
ration and reform, in the ecclesiiistical condition of almost one 
half of the benefices in the kiigdom. 

We will mention but oie more évil Which ‘will fesilt ‘froty 
this practice of sree ing sup the chery BY to. the extreme, dnd thet 
quit the ABE yi pluralist now having two livitigs of re- 
spectable value, diac "ate kéep a curate bpon éach of theth. 
But from the unkindly teusper Of the présént stattite, ‘and the 
prevalert nature of the discussions ‘how ‘nfwat respectihg tie 
clerical profession, he finds himself pat nécessarily upon tie 
defensive; aad is led, ‘alinost in deere of ‘hifiiself, to resbFt to 
shifts and expedients. Now therefore, ‘it will vér'y often hiippen, 
that au incumbent of the description ot Which ‘We are OW speak. 
ig, will delay the engagement of a curate én that Benéfice Witt? 
he rebides, as long as is he possibly can: aiid ytt two ‘clétgyaiétt 
would certainly discharge the dutiés 6f the ‘parish ‘tibre tde- 
quately thanone. Thus, though he finds infitihities créeping Gn, 
and from that or other engagements, ‘and his Work’is case Sha 
he can do well, he Will say he cannot’ help it. ‘BefSte He cah 
lwe well, he “must live : aid Gi this aé¢Sudt We hebittds on, a 
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well as he can, deploring the necessity, but transferring the 
blaine from bis own shoulders to those of the legislature. ‘This 
will be the case, in regard to the parish where he himself re- 
sides: and as to that where he is ordinarily not resident, it ts 
plain that the opportunities which he might have enjoved of 
paying a profitable attention to the spiritual concerns of that, r 
having a curate in each parish, will be very greatly curtailed. 
He cannot now stir from hame. Aud here again, therefore, 
“with too much justice, he willimpute the spiritual less and in- 
jury occasioned, to the account of the legislature. In illustration 
of this subject, we shall not scruple to cite a canon, (17.) of 
a.provincial council, holden at Oxford, A.D. 1222. , 


‘« Ad instar patris evangelici plures operarios in vineam suam 
mittentis, ut quod unus non volerct explere, solicitudo protuerat 
plurimorum, preesentialiter diflinimus, ut in singulis parochialibus 
ecclesiis quarum parochia est diffusa, duo sint yel tres presbyteri, 
4pensatis pariter amagnitudine parochie et ecclesix facultate, ne 
iforte (quod absit) #grotante uno presbytero, vel alias debilitato, 
-parochianis intirmantibus, aut divinis volentibus officiis interesse, 
officia debita subtrahantur, vel negentur ecclesiastica sacramenta.”’ 
Williams's; Concil. vol. 1. p. 588. ie cia 


‘But we must hasten to a elose. “Wpon the whole then, we 
regard this statute (originating, we doubt not, in the yery best 
motives, and im a’sincere and anxious concern for the public 
good,) as, in every way, a complete failure: and considered 
purely in its religious and spiritaal operation, we regard. it as 
one of the most pernicius acts which ever gained a place in the 
statute book. “The mischief too which it occasions is gratuitous. 
The condition ef curates, generally speaking, was far-froni de- 
plorable; and it was in a train of progressive and not. tardy 
improvement: and it is a mistake to suppose that any laboricas 
and novel machinery was necessary to secure their better main- 
tenance. What was wauting, as we have formerly stated, might 
have been easily gained by working with a due respect upon the 

-model_and precedeut of former_acts of the legislature ; under 
the fostering care of which, and through the blessing of Divine 
Providence, the. clerical profession in this kingdom has attained 
a degree of general respectability,, eg wee and emineiice in 
professional merit, which, we'believe, has never beet surpassed 
in Our Own or any country. ‘To our minds, we confess it was 
no good ometi, (before we particularly considered this measure,) 
to see it carried in opposition to the judgment of the great dw 
authorities in the house of lords, and, as we understand, against 
almost the unanimous voice .of the .whole. bench of Bishops. 
“That opposition. was to us:a presumption. thatthe. jnnovations 
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introduced by lord Harrowby would prove unwise, annecessary, 
and pernicious. ‘The examination thereof, which we bave now 
gpven, we think, abundantly shows, that the presumption which 
we entertained, was not ill-founded. ‘The part of our eccle- 
siastical polity, to which, on this occasion, lord H. has directed 
his attention, was not mature for reform. The evils of the 
poverty-of the benetices to which his present scheme princi- 
pally applies, wi// make themselves felt. Ex nihilo nthil fit. 
The machine may be strained till it shall break. Stop the mis- 
chief at one part, and while it is still retamed in the system, 
it will soon be felt at another. And so it is on the present 
occasion. The evils produced are inconyparably greater than 
those which are removed: and a repeal of this statute is the 
ouly adequate amends which can be made. 

Still, let not lord H. be discouraged. We believe him to 
be a sincere, and, with certain allowances, we think him an 
enlightened friend to the religion of his country. He has great 
abilities, and much influence; and the Church has need of, and 
occasion for the exercise of both. Let him persevere in en. 
forcing, by his recommendation, the annual grant of par- 
liament, in aid of Queen Anne's bounty, where he has already 
so often shown himself a zealous and effectual friend: and 
further, let him lend his powerful aid to the removal of the ob- 
stacles to the enlargement and erecting of churches, and the 
subdivision of parishes. These are the greatest wants and im- 
perfections of the English Church: and if these can but be re- 
moved, (we mean the poverty of its benefices, and the want 
of more aud larger churches,) and if the increase of the great 
evil of single duty, or double parishes under one man’s care, be 
carefully watched over and checked, then we have no fears for 
the stability of the Church, nor for its efficiency to discharge its 
part in promoting the internal peace of the country, and the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the people. 





Arr. IIIf. The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. By the 
Author of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla. In five Volumes. 
Lengman and Co. 1814. 


WE can scarcely remember an instance, where the public ex- 
pectation was excited in so high a degree, as by the promise of 
a new novel from the pen of their old favourite, Madame D’Ar- 
blay. Upon the authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, the 
curiosity of the literary world had made a large demand, and 
character 
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character which she had so justly acquired, was deeply engaged 
inthe event of this last performance. When it was remember 
that the former productions of this celebrated Novellist had called 
down the admiration of such men as were Burke, Reynolds, and 
Johnson, a later effort of the same mind was waited for with all 
the respect which the memory of such great names could com- 
mand, and with all the anxiety which that authoress, who had 
been the subject of such panegyric, could mspire. ‘The interest 
was not a little heightened by the long silence, which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her life had in some measure forced her to 
preserve, and from the persuasion, that while her suecessors m 
fame were exhausting their invention by a repetition of languid 
and fatiguing efforts, she was enriching her mind with all the 
stores of observation and reflection. Her long residence in a 
foreign country, it was cenjectured, would have opened sources 
of informatiou, of which her inventive powers were so well ena- 
bled to take a due advantage both in the portraiture of character, 
and the description of events. 

Such were the expectations formed when this performance 
was first ushered into the world ; and it was with much pleasure 
that we gave our earliest attention to those pages, {rom which so 
much satisfaction or disappointment would probably ensue. The 
tale is preceded by a long dedication to’ lft worthy and respected 
father, Dr. Burney, the author of the celebrated History of Mu- 
sic, and the friend and associate of Dr. Johnson. This affec- 
tionate tribute of filial gratitude could scarcely have reached him 
before he breathed his last, aud we feel ourselves happy in add- 
ing our testimony of respect to the memory of a man, who has 
enriched by his labours, aud dignified by his exertions, a depart- 
ment of science, which, in a literary poimt of view, had been 
too long neglected ; who has left a name, which if it were not 
sufficiently distinguished by his own merits, would be for ever 
recorded in the exertions of his children. 

‘Yo those who might have supposed that M, D’Arblay would 
lave entered into long discussions on the events of the day, of 
unfolded the political intrigues of the neighbouring country, @ 
few very sensible and feeling observations in the preface are ad- 
dressed, which clearly prove the impropriety of such allusions, 
aud the ingratitude of such an exposure. i 


“ If therefore, then—when every tie, whether public or mental, 
was single, and every wish had one direction, | held political 
topics without my sphere, or beyond my skill; who shall wonder 
that now—united, alike by choice and by duty, to a member of a 
foreign nation, yet adhering, with primeval enthusiam to the coun- 
try of my birth, I should leave all discussions of national rights, and 
modes, or acts of government, to those whose wishes have no op- 
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introduced by lord Harrow by would prove unwise, unnecessary, 
and pernicious. ‘The examination thereof, which we have now 
gaven, we think, abundantly shows, that the presumption which 
we entertained, was not ill- founded. The part of our eccle- 
siastical polity, to which, on this occasion, lord H. has directed 
his attention, was not mature for reform. The evils of the 
poverty-of the benetices to which his present scheme princi- 
pally applies, wi// make themselves felt. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
The machine may be strained till it shall break. Stop the mis- 
chief at one part, and while it is still retained in the system, 
it will soon be felt at another. And so it is on the present 
occasion. The evils produced are incomparably greater than 
those which are removed: anda repeal of this statute is the 
ouly adequate amends which can be made. | 

Still, let not lord H. be discouraged. We believe him to 
be a sincere, and, with certain allowances, we think him an 
enlightened friend to the religion of his country. He has great 
abilities, and much influence; and the Church has need of, and 
occasion for the exercise of both. Let him persevere in en. 
forcing, by his recommendation, the annual grant of par- 
liament, in aid of Queen Anne's bounty, where he has already 
so often shown himself a zealous and effectual friend: and 
further, let him lend bis powerful aid to the removal of the ob- 
stacles to the enlargement and erecting of churches, and the 
subdivision of parishes. These are the greatest wants and im- 
perfections of the English Church: and if these can but be re- 
moved, (we mean the poverty of its benefices, and the want 
of more aud larger churches,) and if the increase of the great 
evil of single duty, or double parishes under one man’s care, be 
carefully watched over and checked, then we have no fears for 
the stability of the Church, nor for its efficiency to discharge its 
part in promoting the internal peace of the country, and the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the people. 





Arr. III. The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. By the 
Author of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla. In five Volumes. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 


WE can scarcely remember an instance, where the public ex- 
pectation was excited in so high a degree, as by the promise of 
a new novel from the pen of their old favourite, Madame D’Ar- 
blay. Upon the authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, the 
curiosity of the literary world had made a large demand, and the 
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character which she had so justly acquired, was deeply engaged 
in the event of this last performance. When it was remembered 
that the former productions of this celebrated N ovellist had called 
down the admiration of such men as were Burke, Reynolds, and 
Johnson, a later effort of the same mind was waited for with all 
the respect which the memory of such great names could com- 
mand, and with all the anxiety which that authoress, who had 
been the subject of such panegyric, could mspire. ‘The interest 
was not a little heightened by the long silence, which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her life had in some measure forced her to 
preserve, and from the persuasion, that while her successors in 
fame were exhausting their invention by a repetition of languid 
and fatiguing efforts, she was enriching her mind with all the 
stores of observation and reflection, Her long residence in a 
foreign country, it was conjectured, would have opened sources 
of informatiou, of which her inventive powers were so well ena- 
bled to take a due advantage both in the portraiture of character, 
and the description of events. 

Such were the expectations formed when this performance 
was first ushered into the world ; and it was with much pleasure 
that we gave our earliest attention to those pages, from which so 
much satisfaction or disappointment would probably ensue. ‘The 
tale is preceded by a long dedication to’ lfr worthy and respected 
father, Dr. Burney, the author of the celebrated History of Mu- 
sic, and the friend and associate of Dr. Johnson, This affec- 
tionate tribute of filial gratitude could scarcely have reached him 
before he breathed his last, and we feel ourselves happy in add- 
ing our testimony of respect to the memory of a man, who has 
enriched by his labours, and dignified by his exertions, a depart- 
ment of science, which, in a literary point of view, had been 
too long neglected ; who has left a name, which if it were not 
sufficiently distinguished by his own merits, would be for ever 
recorded in the exertions of his children. 

‘To those who might have supposed that M. D’Arblay would 
lave entered into long discussions on the events of the day, of 
unfolded the political intrigues of the neighbouring country, 
few very sensible and feeling observations in the preface are ad- 
dressed, which clearly prove the impropriety of such allusions, 
aud the ingratitude of such an exposure. , 


“ If therefore, then—when every tie, whether public or mental, 
was single, and every wish had one direction, | held political 
topics without my sphere, or beyond my skill; who shall wonder 
that now—united, alike by choice and by duty, to a member of a 
foreign nation, yet adhering, with primeval enthusiam to the coun- 
try ot my birth, I should leave all discussions of national rights, and 
modes, or acts of government, to those whose wishes have no op- 
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posing calls; whose duties are undivided ; and whose opinions are 
unbiassed by individual bosom feelings, which where strongly im, 
pelled by dependant happiness, insidiously; unconsciously direct 
our views, colour our ide eas, and entangle our partiality in our in- 
terests. Nevertheless, to avoid disserting upon these topics ag 
matter of speculation, infpliés not an observance of silence to the 
events which they produce as matter of fact; on the contrary, tg 
attempt to delineate, in whatever form, any picture of actual 
human lite, without reference to the French Revelution, would be 
2s little possible as to give an idea of the English Government 
without any re ference to our own; for not more unavoidably is the 
last blende: Ste! ie history of our nation, than the first with every 
intelectual survey of the present times. A nxious however — inex- 
pre sibly—to steer clear, alike, of all animadversions that to my 
adoptive country might seem ungrateful, or to the country of my 
birth ain nti’ I have chosen, with re spect to what in these vo- 
lumes has any reference to the French Revolution, a period which, | 
compictely past, can excite no riva] sentiments, nor awaken any 
party spirit; yet of which the stupendous unaqiaity and cruelty, 
t! hough alread y historical, have left traces that handed down, even 
but traditionally, will be sought with curiosity, though reverted ta 
with horrour, from generation to generation. 

* Every friend of humanity, of what soil or persuasion soever he 

may be, must rejoice that those days, though still so recent, are 
over; and truth and justice call upon me to declare, that during 
ten eventlul years, from 1802 to 1812, that I resided in the copi- 
tal of Prance, | was neither startled by any species of investigation, 
nor distressed through any difficulties of conduct. Perhaps un- 
noticed—certainly unannoyed—I passed my time either by my own 
small—but precious fire-side, or in select society; perfectly a 
stranger to all personal disturbance ; save what sprang from the 
painful separation that absented me frem you, my dear Father, 
from my loved family, and native friends wid country.” : 


In the feelings of M. D’Arblay on this delicate point, we 
fully participate ; but of the language in which they are express- 
ed, we caunot so eutirely approve, During her long residence 
in Trance, she appears to have forgotten the common - clegancies 
of lnr native tongue; and, throughout her pre face, to have i lle 
dulged her impartiality between the rival nations, by adopting a 
phraseolog y which is nether French nor Euglish, but uniting 
the bombast of the one with the awkwardness of the other. One 
important facet, however, which it records, must not be passed 
over m silence, as it too clearly displays the lamentable want of 
all religious feeliog iu the first societies of Paris. M. D’Arblay 
represeals herself to have been much struck, on her return ‘to 
this country, by the frequent discussion of religious topics im the 
ficst circles, with more familiarity, perhaps, than’ the awful nas 
Lure of the sub} ject W ‘ould allow. 

“* Nevers 
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« Nevertheless truth, and my own satisfaction, call upon ‘me 'to 
mertion, that in the circle ‘to which, in Paris, I had the ‘thenotir 
fiabitually to belong, ‘piety, generally, ‘in ange as well as ‘ib 
theory, held its just preeminence ; though almost every other 'so- 
ciety, however brilliant, cultured, ‘and unaflectedly good, 6f which 
6teasionally [hesrd, or in ‘which, incidentally mixed, cothmonly 
considered belief and bigotry as synomigovus (Query synonymous) 
tems.” 


It is our earnest hope,’that the /therality of these ‘illuminati 
may soon subside into a sober and rational belief-in'that religion, 
which is the ground ‘work of ‘all national, ‘ds well-as'individual, 
happiness ahd honour. ‘Christianity ts ‘the very pi!tar'and stp. 
port of government; and “when this feir column is énce «With 
dian, the fabric of civil‘ polity will rapidly decay ; and'tvranny 
will érect its standard’ over the ruins of piety and liberty. Tire 
despotism of man can alone control the: passions of ‘those Who 
have shaken off the fear of God. We trust that the slumbering 
spatks of religious gratitude and feeling may be-ouce more re- 
vived ina nation, delivered in so awful a manner by “the almost 
immediate imterposition of Providence from the chams.ofram m- 
hiiel despot. 

The ttme which M. D’Arblay has selected for the action of 
her tale, is the period during which the bloody’ Robespierre’ ex- 
ercised his fiend-like tyranny over the lives and liberties of ‘his 
countrymen. ‘Lhe history thus commences. 


* During the dire reign ef the terrific Robespierre, and in the 
deal of the night, braving the cold, the darkness, and the damps 
of December, some Lnglish passengers in a small: vessel were pre- 
paring to glide silently from the coast of France, when a yoice of 
keen distress resounded from-the shore, imploring in the French 
Janguage, pity and admission. 

* The pilot quickened his arrangements for sailing, the al 
gers sought deeper concealment, but no answer was returned. 

“ «© hear me!’ ‘cried the same voice, * for the love’ of heaven, 
hear me!’ 

“The pilot’ grifly ‘swore, ‘and repressing “a ‘young man,‘ who 
was fising, peréeniptorily ordered every one to Keep’ still, ‘atthe 
hazard of discovery and destruction. 

“ «Qh listen to my prayers !’ was called out by ‘the'same voice, 
with increased and even frightful energy ; ‘ Oh leave: me mot to be 
massacred.’ 

‘« « Who’s to pay for, your safety ?’ muttered the pilot. ‘ Iwill,’ 
eried the person whom he had already rebuffed ; ‘ 1 pledge myself 
for the cost and the consequence.’ , : : 

“ © Be lured by no tricks,’ said an elderly man in English ; ¢ put 
ot immediately, pilot.’ pe 
The pilot was Very ready to obey. The supplications _ 
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the land were now sharpened into cries of agony, and the young 
man, catching the pilot by the arm, said eagerly, ‘ ’Tis the voice 
of a woman! where can be the danger? take her im, pilot, at my 
demand and my charge!’ 
.  * Take her in at your peril, pilot!’ rejoined the elderly man. 
‘Rage had elevated his voice ; the petitioner heard it, and called— 
screamed rather, for nays 
, * * Nay, since she is but a woman, and in distress, save her, 
pilot, in God’s name,’ said an old sea-oflicer. ‘ A woman, a child, 
‘and a fallen enemy, are three persons that every true Briton should 
‘scorn to misuse.’ 

“« The sea-officer was looked upon as first in command; the young 
man therefore, no longer opposed, separated himself from a young 
Jady, with whom he been conversing ; and, descending from 
the boat, gave his hand to the suppliant. There was just light 
enough to shew him a female in the most ordinary attire, who was 
taking a whispering leave of a male companion, yet more meanl 
equipped, With trembling eagerness she sprang into the rca, 
and sunk, rather than sat, upon a place that was next to the pilot, 
ejaculating fervent thanks, first to heaven, and then to her assist- 
ant. « 

“« The pilot now, in deep hoarse accents, enjoined that no one 
should speak or move, till they were safely out at sea.’ 


After this introduction of the heroine to our netice, we never 
lose sight of her, even for a single chapter, She is conveyed in 
safety to England; before however she lands, she throws a mys- 
terious something into the sea, with an exclamation of exultation 
and gratitude. | U pon her arrival on the British shore, she casts 
off the disguise of patches and paint, which she kad assumed, 
and professes herself an English woman. Destitute however 
and forlorn, she refuses to reveal either her name or her connec- 
tions, or to give the slightest hit by which her history might be 
traced. By the entreaties of Miss Elinor Joddrel, a fellow pas- 
senger in the pilot boat, she is received into the family of her 
aunt, Mrs. Maple, in a character something between a com- 
panion and an upper servant. In this capacity she is treated 
with all the insolence of mean vulgarity, and tortured by the 
repeated attacks of idle curiosity. She still refuses to reveal 
either her name or her history; as, however, a letter is directed 
to her at the post office, under the initia!s L. S. she consents to 
receive the name of Ellis. During her stay with Mrs. Maple, 
new accomplishments are every day discovered, and she is at 
length commanded to take a part if some private theatricals, 
which were to be exhibited under the direction of the young la- 
dies of the family. Her exertions as “ Lady Townley” are at- 
tended with so much success, as to command the admiration of 
all,.particularly of Lady Aurora Granville, and her brother, Lord 


Melbury, 
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Melbury, with the former of whom an intimate acquaintance is 
commenced, which, notwithstanding the jealous interference of 
the young ladies’ relations, still continues. In the mean-time, 
the charms of her bebaviour captivate the heart of Albert Har- 
Jeish, the young man who first proposed her admission into ‘the 
pilot boat. ‘The brother of this gentleman’ was to have been 
married to Elinor Joddrel, on her return from France; but the 
match is broken off on the part of thé yourg lady, who is a phi- 
dosophe of the new school, and has formed a desperate attach- 
ment to Albert himself. From this circumstance, as might easily 
be supposed, arises half the distress and perplexity of the tale. 
A. Harleigh persecutes the incognita on. one side with passion- 
ate vows, Elinor, on another, with suspicious jealousy, and all 
the old aunts, ona third, with contemptuous insolence. 

in the madness of affection, reverses the usual order of things, 
and makes an offer to Harleigh; and, to render the business 
complete, entrusts herself and her secret to the management of 
her rival, who is her agent and confidante in the whole: affair. 
Harleigh refuses Elinor, and the incognita as resolutely refuses 


Harleigh ; and so concludes the first volume, in the perplexities 


» 


tressed her jn her private practice. 


of mutual disappomtment. 
The second volume opens with the flight of Elimor, no one 


knows whither. ‘The wauderer, or, as she is called, Miss‘ Ellis, 
quits the roof of Mrs. Maple, .and is introduced at Brighton as 
a teacher upon the harp, under the protection of Miss Arbe, a 
lady of fashion, who is an acknowledged judge of the fine arts, 
and a grand. patroness of all their professors. ‘The character of 
this lady is well coyceived, and drawn with great fidelity and 


Spirit. 


“ The present scheme for Ellis had another forcible consider-. 
ation in its favour with Miss Arbe; a consideration not often ac- 
customed to be treated with utter contempt, even by higher and 
wiser characters; the convenience of her purse. Meavadeanas : 


‘complishments had already exhausted the scanty porset for extra 


expences of her father ; and it was long since she received any 
instructions through the ordinary means of remuneration. But in- 
geniqus in whatever could turn to her advantage, she contrived to 


‘Jearn more when she ceased to recompense her masters, than while 


the obligation between them and the pupil was reciprocated; for 


‘she sought no acquaintance but amongst the-scholars of the most 
' eminent professors, whether of music or painting; hér visits were 


always made at the moment which she knew to be dedicated to 
practising or drawing; and she regularly a op by adroit ques- 


‘tions, seasoned with compliments, to attrac atttention of the 





r to herself, for an explanation of the difficulties which dis- 
« Con i ditch 
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“ Compliments, ‘however, were by no means the only yment 
that she returned for such assistance: if,a benefit were.in , a 
she ‘had not an acquaintance upon whom she did not force tickets,; 
if\a composition were to be published, she claimed subscripti da 
it from all her friends ; if J cot were desired, not a parent 
child, not a.guardian hada ward, whom she did not endeavour to 
convince; that.to place his.charge under such, or such a professor, 
was the:only method te draw forth ‘his talents. She ‘scarcely en. 
tered a house, in which she had not ‘some little scheme to effect; 
and séldom left it with her purposes uafalfilled. 

“The artists also were universally her humble ‘servants ; for 
though they colt! wot, like theworld at large,"be the dupes, of her 
‘unfounded pretensions to skill, they-were sure, upon all-occasions, 
‘to fini! herso‘aetive to-serve and: ‘oblige them, sounuch more: civil 
¢lran' those-who ‘had thoney, and 80 much more social than .those 
who'tadpewer, thatifrom mingling gratitude with their personal 
dnverest, they suffered her, claims to superior knowledge,to: pass,un- 
canvassed ; ba while;they remarked that her inflpence supplied 
therphace afinwealth,' they,sought her favour, they solicited her r 
econmendation, they dedicated to her their works. She ch 
them by, personal civilities, she wen them by aftentions to, thejr 
wives, sisters, or daughters, and her zeal in return for their gratuit- 
ous services had no jumit—except what ‘night ‘be attached’ to" her 


puree.” , 


i'm 





‘Those who have had the pirtifaetidn of passing ary: pait of 
their lives among the diletianti, will not fail’ to’ ‘recognize’ in 
“Miss ‘Arbe a faithfal portrait of no inconSiderable patrons of the 
dine arts, and protectors of their professors. ‘Under'the auspices 
of this lady,’ Miss ‘Elis commences her carecr- as @tea¢heron 
the harp. Her various pupils, and their distinguishing features, 
are: dray ny with, mueh. ingenuity ; and, the sheryations of success 
and. miscarriages ith their several causes, are happily ‘pourtrayed. 
‘She.atidlast consenis to.sing,in public ,at Awe concert, m 
against the-eager.and repented romonstrances of Harle) ’ whee 
sotlers;aresstill.reselutely retused. .N otwithstaud SO dead 
bere rhe aceompames:hervto tbe pico yp 

-ed by the sight ofewsteanger:mnastouched, kat, yiniene 68 
Jarge -scartet coat, «who seems to single hen outsasthe .obiect.of 
“his’attention. etirighted= bythe novelty ‘of: cher) situation, :and 
various “conteriding ideas, ‘she'faints as-she approaches her:place 
‘in’ the -orthestra :“Harleigh springs from his- peaty anid, forces 
passage to.the, spot where she was lying, 


«’ But the instant that he-had raised her, : what-was:his consters 
Turn: Hurleighee to hear a yoice“from“‘the~ bly callout ; 
urn, ; turn tard 
fidious. Ellis! behold thy pew Pe By. de 
‘" « Instantly, 
Oa 
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'#- Instantly, though with agony, he quitted: the sinking Ellis.to 
dart forward. ‘The large wrapping coat, the half mask, the slouched 
hat, and embroidered waistcoat, had rapidly been thrown aside, and 
Elinor approached in deep mourning; her long hair, wholly ynors 
namented, hanging loosely down her shoulders. Her complexion 
was wan, her eyes were fierce, rather than bright, and her air was 
wild apd menacing. 

« ¢ Oh, Harleigh ! adored Harleigh "as he flew. to catch her 
desperate hand—but he was not in time ; for, in uttering his naine, 
she plunged a dagger into her breast.” 


The reader must not be too much alarmed at this tragical 
scene, as the wound inflicted upon this fair suicidal philosophe, 
is healed in due time, and albis well. At the beginning of the 
third volume, the encognifa meets with a friend, whom she had 
known during her resideace in France. ‘This lady, who is in« 
troduced as a sort of instrument in the developement of the his. 
tory of our heroine, is a true French character, and thorough! 
in’ the school of .M. Cottin, as the following extract wi 
show. 7 


“ Juliet (7. Miss Ellis): promised to be governed eee int 
rs future plans, occupations, and residence, by her Deloved 
tiend, 

* « C’est a Brighthelmstone, donc,” cried Gabriella, returning to 
the little grave; * c’est ici que nous demeurions! ici, od il me 
semble, que je n’ai pas encore tout.ad fait perdu mou fils !’ 

‘“< Then tenderly embracing, Juliet, ‘ Ah, mon amie!’ she cried, 
with a smile that blended. pleasure with, agony; ‘ ah mon amie} 
c’est 4 mon enfant que je te dois! c’est en pleurant sur ses resteg 
que je t’ai retrouvee. Ah, oui!’ passionately bending over the 
grave; ‘c'est a toi, mon ange! mon enfant! que je dois mon 
amie! Ton tombeau, méme, me porte bonheur! tes cendres veu- 
lent me bénft! tés restes, ton Unibre veulent du bien a ta patvre 
fiere'!? ue 

“ With difficulty now Juliet drew her away from the fond, fatal 
spot; and slowly and silently, while clinging to each other with 
heartfelt affection, they returned together to their lodgings?” 


_ "Phisscerte is dotibtless éxpressed with much tenderness and 


feeling; but it is French, not English pathos’; ‘we'ca therefore 
feailily excuse obr wuthoress ‘frou a3 ion “Of ‘a’tile of ‘taste; 
in cloathing itia a French garb. nae » as “well 
plays, there is one language, in which, all the ye 


for some particular” sither. of pathetic, ar 
rule wouldigive the whole a patched and 

which no true -taste could’ approve, 
@iftitulties, which few common readers 
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overcome. For the benefit, however, of those to whoin the 
French language is not familiar, an English translation is sub.. 
joined. 3 
’ Gabriella, however, and her friend, continue not long toge. 
ther. Miss Eflis is hurried through a series of adventures; she 
‘changes her places of residence, she becomes an assistant in a 
milliner’s shop, in the course. of which adventure, the reader js 
introduced into all the mysteries of mantua-making. Here, how- 
ever,- she becomes acquainted with a gouty old humourist, sa 
Jaspar Herrmgton, whose generosity is animated by a fanci 
creation, which haunt him by night and by day. | 

« ¢ You must shew me,’ cried he, addressing Miss Ellis, * some 
little consideration, if only in excuse for the total want of it, whi 
you have caused in those little imp, that beset my slumbers 
night, and my reveries by doy. ey have gotten so much th 
better of me now, that I am equally at a loss how to sleep, or how 
to wake for them. ‘ Why don’t you find out,’ they cry, * whether 
the syren likes her new situation? Why don’t you discover whe- 
ther any thing better can be done for her, and then, all of one ac- 
cord, they so pommel and bemaul me, that you would pity me. I 
give you my word, if you could see the condition into which they 
put my poor conscience, however little so fair a creature may be 
disposed to feel pity for such a hobbling gouty old fellow as 1 
am.’ ” 


Our heroine soon after engaged herself as a humble compa 
nion to Mrs. Ireton, whose character is delineated with more 
spirit perhaps than any other in the tale. The scenes in which 
the capricious tyranny of the nervons aunt, and the mischievous 
pranks of the fractious nephew, become the object of our atten- 
tion, are drawn with a knowledge of human nature, and kept up 
with a continued vivacity, which m these volumes is extremely. 
rare. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we introduce these 
characters to the notice of our readers. 


* Upon the entrance of any vistor, not satisfied to let the hum- 
ble companion glide gently away, the haughty patroness called out 
in a tone of conimand, ‘ You may go to your room now: I shall 
send for you when I am at leisure.’ fe ton ee See 
window, if you will. You won’t be in the way, I believe; and [ 
shall want you presently.’ Or, if she feared that any one of the 
party had failed to remark this au tation of her household, and 
of her power, she would retard the willing departure by some fri- 
volous and vexatious commission ; as, ‘ Stop, Miss Ellis; do pray 
draw this string a little tighter” Or, “ Draw up my gloves'a little 
higher ; but be so good as not to pinch me, unless you have’a pat~ 
ticular fancy for it. “<0 . i 
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« If drily, though respectfully, Juliet ever proposed to wait in her 
own room, ~ ee * In your tg 7. O—ay—well—. 
that may be better! our on for having proposed that. 

should wait in one of tina Tbe your vada a thousand 
times! I really did not think of what I was saying! I hope you 
will forgive my inattention.’ ibe 

“ But if, when the purpose was answered of drawing the atten- 
tention of her guests upon her new dependent, that attention was 
followed by any looks of approbation or marks of civility, she 
hastily exclaimed, ‘ U, pray don’t disturb yourself, Sir, or Ma’am { 
’tis only a young woman I have engaged to read to me—-a yong 
person whom I have taken into my house out of compassion.” A 
then, affably nodding, she would affect to be struck with something 
she had repeatedly seen, and cry, ‘ Well, I declare, that gown is 
not ugly, Miss Ellis! how did you come by it?’ Or, * That rib- 
bon’s pretty enough, who gave'it you ?’ wat 

“ Among the most irksome of the toils to which this subjection. 
made her liable, was the care—not of tlie education, nor mind, nor, 
manners, but of the amusements—of the little nephew of Mrs. Ire+ 
ton, whom that lady rather exulted than blushed to see ire 
regarded as a spoilt child. Mrs. Ireton having raised in his. 
young bosom expectations never to be realised, by passing the im- 
possible decree, that nething must be denied to her eldest brother's 
eldest son, had authorised demands from him, and licensed wishes, 
destructive both to his understanding and to his happiness. When 
the difficulties, which this decree occasioned, devolved upon a do- 
mestic, she left him to get rid of them.as he could, only reserv 
to herself the right to blame the way that was taken, be it what it 
might ; but when the embarassment fell to her own lot; when. the 
spoit urchin claimed every thing that was unattainable; she had 
been in the habit of sending him abroad for the immediate relief of. 
her nerves. The favour into which he teok Juliet now offered a 
new and more convenient resource, Instead, of‘ Order the car- 
meee and let the child go out;’ Miss Ellis was called upon to play 
with him, to tell him stories ; to shew him pictures; to build houses. 
for him with cards; or to suffer herself to be dragged unmeaningly, 
yet wilfully and forcibly, from walk to walk in the garden, or ; 
room to reom in the house ; till tired, and quarrelling even with her 
. Compliance, he recruited his weary caprices with i 9 | 

“ Nor even here ended the encroachments. er time, her 
attention, and her liberty ; not only the spoilt child, but the favourite 
dog was put under her superintendance ; and she was instructed to. 
take care of the airings and exercise of Bijou; and to him 
where the road was not rough and miry, that he might not soil those 
paws which had the exclusive privilege of touching the lady of the 
mansion ; and even of pulling, patting, and scratching her robes; 
and attire for his recreation.” . | ony 

Before our incognita is delivered from the slavery of the spoilt 
child and the spoilt cur, we are treated with another suicidal at-’ 
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tempt of our old friend Miss Elinor, who. contives, by some 
management, to bring Miss Kilis and Marleigh together into a 
solitary church-yard, and thew :to fire a pistol m the ait 
for their amusement. ‘Phis attenYpt, however, meets. with ng 
better success than tlie former ; and all the machinery:of shrouds, 
cofiins, ynd monuments, is thrown away upon this'awful oceas 
dion. We cainot conceive whetlier M. D’Arblay intends ‘to 
easicature such preparations fur death, or whether’ she inttendg 
them as real hovrors. If these suicidal hed fire meant as 
@ subject for amsisement, we really thiuk that such bloody p ro 
ecedings are of far too serious a u) to be treat iat. ei 
and scorn; if, as is most probable, they are ‘Gaenlah te brects 
of tesvitic interest, we must express, our opinion that M. b’ tbe 
lay bas failed entirely jn the execution of her purpose. The 
repetition of such scenes, without my adequate cause, Is neither 
iw character nor in taste; nor can they produce any other effect 
oa the mind of the reader, but a sensation of ridicule and: disgust. 
After a series of adventures, the real history of our heroine is 
discovered by her French friend Gabriella, to Sir Jaspar; andit 
appears that ‘this forlorn and beauteous wanderer is the danghier 
‘at the late Lord Granyille, and the grand-daughter of the late. 
Farl of Melbury. Her father, disring the life’ of ‘the late Eayl, 
kod married abroad ; but the event was kept secret fi m the fa. 
milv. lo the mean time his wife set ry Hi him uliette, 
only daughter. On his return to BS was forced nto a 
second, marriage with a lady of Fraghad, fortune, 5 de om. 
had Lady Aurora Granville, “she kind pen of our pone 
her arrival, and the present Lond Melbyry. Lo.the. mean tim 
Juliette was educated in France wader the care of a bishop, dhe 
uncle of Gabriella, who often presses: her father to own and rev! 
cee his dawghter. All. the papers necessary to. prove the mart 
riage, &c. were in the hands of the bishop, and Pall was on iit 
eve of being settled, when Lord Granville was killed by a 
from his horse. His father, Lord Melbuiy, i 13 hen trade nee 
qilaiaied with his. son's first prt » but rhceyh rite to see’ 


or acknowledge Juliette; and all that ‘the bi afd ‘optain 
‘was a draught for six thousand poun payable oka ve 


searing WMA ote native of Fane ee i 






Leobespici ve, Op “as, ar : 
forind.apon him; the messenger of, Rody sob wale 
savy, to wake himself master of the a yy daligtte win 
ratriage ; and: she, to mve the’ life the Bishop. consents 0 
the ceremogy. Scarcely however was.she out af the ; 
when she contrives means of escape; and, after. many advene 
tures, Js..teqeived inio ‘the gulot-boat, as. oe aalaind. io daa 


chapter, bly 
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It appears also, that. most of these citcumstances were, known 
to Lord ot Meena the maternal uncle. of (Lady. A. Granville, 
who uses every artifice to: break off the friendship which. had 
been formed between herself aud ‘the incognita, suspecting the 
real state of the case, that she was no othet than Juliette in.dis- 
guise. ‘The “ mysterious something,” which she threw. over- 
‘board on her passage, was her:wedding ring. But) all: her.mis- 
fortunes.are iat yet concladed. She: is pursued: by the emissa- 
ries of ber French husband, and she sinodard it in her flight through 
the New ‘Forest and the country, adjacent, where she encounters 
her persecutors:in the capacity of smugglers; she is overtaken 
at length -by the French comaussary. in. person, but is réscued 
from his grasp by the brave and generous Harleigh. ‘Soon after 
this event the news arrives, that the commissary ‘had paid’ the 
forfeit of ‘his crimes at..the guillotine, and nothing now remains 
to prevent the union ofiJuliette and Harleigh.. She recognizes 
i. Lady. Aurora a sister, and. is received by her noble family with 
the utmost cordiality, dnd thus the history concludes. | 
Of the merits:of the: tale itself, the reader may perhaps: form 
some judgment, from the slight sketch which we have thus pre- 
sented to his view. The plot i is well conceived,. bat too much 
time is consumed before. it is unravelled, and before we have the 
* lightest idea of the history.of. our incognita. .We must confess 
that we were somewhat fatigued before we arrived at the end of 
the third. volume, as.there. is. “neither sufficient interest, in the nar- 
rative to keep alive the attention, nor .sufficient spirit in the style 
to interest the feelings. ‘Could the whole work have been com- 
pressed into three volumes, we should have thought that much 
more entertainment would*have been’ provided for the réader, 
on much more ‘credit weuld have acctued to the + tae 
too much the appearance’ of being unnaturally length 
to fill out ‘the space of five volames, with the same matter which 
was he se mtended for ye digplaydd in the 
é knowledge of human a Isp in portrakure 
Cf the characters is Iv the extracts which wehave 
given from: those of Mise A eal Mts. lreton, the reader will 
recognize an’ i into life and matners, and which: he a 
seldom meet with im modern tales, those of Miss E 
worth alone excepted. The | i whieh: 
itself m- the’ sentiments and actions of: Miss Elinor J 
fortunately for a bleeding world, now no oe in icilteke 
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ted pages of “ Modern Philosophers,” and not in the over-drawi 
caricature of Miss Elinor Joddrel. | 
Though tedious and-tiresome as a whole, there are still strong 
gleams of sense which entiven the repetition of dull and uninter- 
esting adventures. The morality is of the purest nature ; and the 
example of patience and resignation, under the most unmerited 
insults, which the conduct of the “ Wanderer” displays, cannot 
be read without improvement and advantage. The chapter on 
the immortality of the soul, in which our authoress appears, by 
her preface, to be herself so much interested, is fairly argued; 
but the language, in which the arguments are clothed, has too 
much of the French declamation in it, to have its full effect upon 
an English mind. 
We- cannot, without difficulty, give an opinion respecting the 
increase of literary fame which may result to. M, D’Arblay from 
‘this publication. Perhaps we shall not altogether misrepresent 
the sentiments of the public in stating our persuasion, that, in 
these volumes, they will find more than they could have expected 
from most other female writers of romance, but less than they 
could have wished from the pen of so distinguished a lady as 
M. D’Arblay. 





Arr. 1V. Eustace’s classical Tour, &e. &c. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 


WE left Mr. Eustace enjoying the picturesque scenery and sa- 
lubrious climate of Naples, and set to mind every classical 
idea which could associate past with present scenes, and thas 
open to a capacious mind a wide field for moral and_ political 
reflection. But in these excursions our author frequently. misses 
his road, bewildered by an exclusive attachment\ tg, every thing. 
Roman; and we must confess that we prefer accompanying big 
over real ground, where he describes things as they really are, 
and leaves us to form our own conclusions from the facts w 

he states with sufficiewt accuracy and precision, _We were, 
therefore, on openinz the second volume, rejoiced to find that 
it commenced with the account of an excursion in the environs 
of Naples. 

In the road to Beneventum our travellers passed through 
Acerre, but no notice is taken of its present state compared 
with its character in Virgil’s time. At Arpaia, the Caudium of the 
ancients, we are entertaiued witha curious anecdote of a clergy- 


man, who was cicerone on the occasion. 
a : “ Our 
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_,4 Our worthy guide cited the historian (Livy) with great volu 
bility, enlarged upon the critical situation of the Romans, and 
the generosity of the Samnites, whom he considered as his country- 
men, and called Nostri Sanniti, and inveighed with great vehemence 
against the ingratitude and cowardice of the former, who, return- 
ing with superior numbers, almost exterminated their generous 
adversaries. It was amusing to see passions so long extinguished re- 
vive, and patriotism, which had lost its object for more than two 
thousand years, and been absorpt in well-grounded attachment to a 
more glorious and extensive country, glow with useless ardor in the 
bosom ofa solitary individual. In truth, these generous passions that 
long made Italy so great and so illustrious, and turned every province 
and alinost every city into a theatre of deeds of valor and achievments 
of heroism ; that armed évery hand, first against the ambition, 
and afterwards for the glory of Rome, shen: the eapital and pride 
of their: common country; all these passions exist still in Italy, © 
burn with vigor even, in the bosoms of the populace, and want 
only an occasion to call therm into action, and a leader to combine 
and direct them to their proper object.” 


We have no time to dissect this paragraph, and to expose 
the illogical and contradictory reasoning which is concealed 
under this splendor of declamation, but shall content ourselves 
with observing that, if this contracted patriotism and segre- 
gated ardour prevails ia the ‘states of Italy, it isto be feared 
that such a country can never become an united, and therefore a 
great and powerful kingdom. We should suspect thatthe pas- 
sioris, which Mr. E: terms “ generous,” partake of something 
very ungenérous qualities, namely, jealousy, and a spirit of vin- 
dictive enttitty: 

Mr. E. satisfactorily proves that Arpaia is not the site of the 
Furce Caudine, but he gives us no satisfactory opinion respect- 
ig the conjecture of Cluverius, that it lay near the town of 
St. Agatha. He must have liad little curiosity, or spirit of 
classical research, if he did not visit: this spot. » T'rajao’s tri- 
umphal arch at Beneventum is justly criticised, as being too 
much loaded. with ornament. The bay of Salerno is scareely 
inferior to’ Naples; and the promontory of Surreatum. must 
present a scene highly picturesque with its bold crags; and the 
town of Amalfi, half way up its declivity, wept’ which, 
notwithstanding’ it is so celebrated in: history,;Mr. E. is unac- 
countably silent, only mentioning its fame in-medicine. — 

The scenery round Pawstum is interesting.’ Concerning the 
era of its foundation Mr. E. thus speaks. 


“ To judge from the form of these edifices we must conclug 
that they are the oldest specimens of Grecian architecture now | 
existence. In beholding them, and contemplating their solidity 

| cc 2 we bordering 
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bordering ots heavial, -we are temptetl>to consider them’as an 
link’ between the'Egyptian and Grecian manner, and 
Se Wece cea ies ancademtieettdthal: ieee 
the graceful e Jaiter. temples of 

pas Fm aor Athens, seem instances of the com- 
iidaerigclicennnaren-<epieen om henteee 
order.” 


The tourists were disappointed ny oe.pd the advanced period of the 
seasan, not being able;to visit t PomEeS. i bani 
quented-regions of the south of Italy, ‘which 4 
not not acenretely explored, and which would repay ibe o 
sical enquirer 
In ‘the ‘character ‘of the. of Naples Mr. E. appears to 
—“ formed a very mistaken est estimate. ‘We differ from him in 
ape tliat mediocre! kings’ are the "best ralers. ‘Very dif- 
ferent ‘the sages of antiquity, ‘and very different’ has 
beens th 6 nion ‘of ‘all sound eects Writers, so that it is su-. 
rfluous for us to controvert Mr. Eustace’s argument at any 
length. ‘He himself adduces the most disgusting proofs of this 
monarch’s ignorance, and plainly demonstrates that he was 
worthy only.of the’ contempt of -his\subjects, which we know, 
in contradiction to Mr..E.’s statement, that. they universally 4 
tertained for bim,| That the king' of Naples:has shewed, “in 
ali instances, a tender and compassionate disposition,”. isa 
assertion ; norhas he coutinued to enjoy the reverence-and 
ection.of his subjects,” who neither forget the. blood wan- 
seulpahes by him.in 1793 and 2800, mor, his dishonourable viola- 
tion of the capitulation of St. Elmo. Were we tovenlasge ge 
the political history of the court..of- Sicily, Me. K. Lg 
apprehend, fiud his ground still more untenable. 
be ree last to threw any slur upon royalty, or to, take a 
licious. pleasure in exaggerating the. vices and follies of kings, 
Aistory, and especially that of a.recent date, will bear usoutiin | 
che assertion, that to the flagitious corruption jand morbid 1n- 
activity of their rulers, the decline and fall of most states 18.to 
‘be ascribed. ‘That there was ne room, for complaint. before the 
French invasion, of the, influence of the Queen.of Naples, js 
Jemepecny ri ue nialy, ayy are to contuadict, 
since every Neapolitan know shat this same. ’ was guilty 
s acts of the most disgraceful .profligacy.and: as tod | 
igue. Agam, wea@re told of improvements introduced in the 
a ce ol Ferdinand LV. whieh M:_E. describes .as re < 






silent; and we credit his agsertion ; for they 
‘undertaken with a laudable motive, ior cor 


er nor do..we believe ‘that ‘the icone 
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were converted to any other purpose than, + Rs 
of the Queen, aud, to glut the avarice of Acton...... api 
The.charge of, indolence, which hes been too..ir 
attached by. most. writers to, the Italians, .we are... a ton see 
_ gepelled, , and. we are..inglined,,to, fayour .. the..opinion 
author, that such anidea_ has been, formed, pl mage vod 
perficial, view. of, the Nes Be than, an) accurate, Ladi ma 
nr of Italy, .;Mr perhaps, is. not, aware, that 
Lagzaroni, actually. did resist. the; Erench,,, and. with, :e 
till. Championnet gained over, some. traitors, to his, party, 
who et them into. submission... He. takes up, the cause 
of these outcasts, of. society, with his, usual, enthusiasm,. and 
ascribes...to..them.. feelings, . which. we..should much, poubt 
whether they. really. possessed... Their. love. of liberty,, and 
daring courage, would be more justly attributed. to their mode 
of life, than to any ‘speculative notions of virtue or patriqtism. 
At the same time Mr, E..is right; in. saying that. the, distinction 
has not been sufficiently attended to by travellers between-the 
real Lazzaroni and those idle beggars who assume. the denomi, 
nation.’ The remarks on sengual enjoyment, and an unlimited 
indulgence of corrupt passions, are, in. general, judicious; and 
we have reason to thank the good example set by, our, virtnous 
sovereign in. our own court,, by, banishing. from its. circle 
females whose characters have been disgraced ; at the same-time 
expressing an anxious wish, that the example was more, 
followed in, the, general walks..of life. ..Mr. Not 
Tescues the character of, some. ‘worthy: individuals from re 
‘stigma, and judiciously, censures the hasty, and’ general. as 
of many tourists, wha judge only, from, the, society 
cy gy fallen, into, and which, might haye. happened ” 
ve been, the yéry worst, 
‘The account of Capua is. both incorrect and unsatisfactory 
Although ‘the Romans , ave wonderful. “ per 
justice, and humanity,” Wop r. E. ideally attaches to them,) 
tu saving the town, when they took it, yet. we are. aot/to suppose, 
as Me Enutee detail would incline: us to. do, that it was.im a 
flourishing state again, for. in: fact it. was utterly. d; until 
Casar sent a, colony there... Again, he omits: to 
Was rebuilt, by Nurses, alter. its dest by. 


final destro the, in 84 ly . | 
Rane by. ee gr 
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bondeting ons heavnial, we are temptetl>to consider them’as an 
link’ between the'Egyptian and Grecian manner, and 
the first attempt to passfrom the immense masses of the former to 
the graceful » of the ‘laiter. In‘ fact, the temples of 
Pestum, | ‘and Athens, seem instances ‘of the com- 
Diidaerinelcnineranepiaen sm hawt 
order.” 


"The, touriats were disappointed ny Sbe.od the advanced period of the 
season, not being able|to visit rugged and less.fre- 
queuted regions of the south of Italy, ‘which geographers bane 
not nat ecepretely explored, and which would repay ‘the cla» 
sical enquirer 
In ‘the ‘character ‘of the. of Naples Mr. E. appears to 
“ formed a very mistaken estimate. ‘We ‘differ from ‘him in 
ape tliat mediocre! kings’ are the "best ralers. “Very dif- 
ferent ‘phe sages of antiquity, ‘and very different’ has 
beens th oe nion ‘of ‘all sound ts Writers, so that it is su-. 
rfluous for us to controvert Mr. Eustace’s argument at any 
Lath. ‘He himself adduces the most disgusting proofs of this 
monarch's ,ignorance, and plainly demonstrates that he was 
worthy only of the' contempt of -his\subjects, which we know, 
in contradiction to Mr...E.’s statement, that. they universally = 
tertained for bim,| ‘That the king’ of Naples:has shewed, “in 
ali instances, a tender and .compassionate disposition,” isa 
assertion ; norhas he coutinued to enjoy the reverence:and 
action.of his subjects,” who neither forget the. blood wan- 
po a by him.an 1793 and 2800, mor, his dishonourable viola- 
tion of the capitulation of St. Elmo, Were we toenlasge upon 
the political history of the court.of- Sicily, Mr. K. ould, we 
apprebend, fiud his ground still more untenable.’ We should 
re 8 last to threw sey alee,appemrstielty a0 tu, dake. 
licious. pleasure in exaggerating the vices and foilies of kings, 
history, and especially that of a. recent date, will .bear usoutin — 
che assertion, that to the flagitious corruption jand morbid in- 
activity of tbeirrulers, the decline and. ack eae: 
‘be ascribed. B's themn.vo.np napet: ler costgitink bela pecia 
is 
tradict 


French invasion, of the. influence of the Queen.of 

an assertion, which a whole nation are: prepared. to con 
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were converted to,any other purpose than, se Medved 
of theQueen, aud,to glut.the avarice of Actone..... 3 

The charge of indolence, which; hes been too. indiscrimix 
attached by. most.’ writers to, the Italians, .we ‘oie 
_ gepelled, » and. we ,are..inelined,.to. fayour ..the..opinion 

i that such an;idea_ has been, formed, pe oan Ho 

perficial “ay the Ne Be than, an) accurate, seo te 
ar of ltaly, .;Mr perhaps, is, not, aware, .t . 
Lagzaroni, actually. did resist. the, " Brenchy,,04, with, : effect, 
till. Championnet gained over. some. traitors, to : bis, party, 
who.forced’ them ito, submission... He. takes.up, the cause 
of these outcasts, of. society. with his, usual, enthusiasm, 
ascribes..to, them. feelings,’,.which. we..should much, poubt 
whether they. really. possessed. Their. love. of; libertys, 
daring courage, would be more justly attributed. to their mode 
of life, than.to any: speculative notions of virtue or patriotism. 
At the sane time Mr, E..is :right; in. saying’ that. the, distinction 
has not been sufficiently attended to by wavellers between-the 
real Lazzaroni and those idle beggars he assume the denomi- 
nation.’ The remarks on sengual, enjoyment, mas an unlimited 
indulgence of corrupt passions, are. in general judicious; and 
we have reason to thank the good example set by, our, virtnous 
sovereign in. our own court,, by, banishing, from its circle thoge 
females whose characters have been disgraced ; at the gti 
expressing an anxious wish, that the example. was more, 
followed’ in, the. general. walks..of life. ..Mr. E. i Nam 
rescues the chavacter of, some. worthy. individuals from va 
‘stigma, and judiciously, censures:the hasty, and’ general r 
of many tourists, who: judge. only, from, the, society which . 
themselves. have fallen, into,, and *ahich, might haye DaBeeone ip 
have been, the very worst, sy 

The account of Capua is. both incorrect and 
Although the Romans shewed wonderful, “ per 
justice, and humanity,” (which Mr. E. ideally attaches to thm) 
Tu saving the town, . when they iavk it, yet.we are not’ 
as Mr, 's detail would. incline: us,to,do,. that. it-was.im a 
flourishing state again, again, for.in, fact it. was. eg 
So eek tie tiie Be dertocien ie ara 
Was be SES y 
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than for any peculiar talent of invention or ingenuity exhibited 
in their construction, as many other great works, erected in the 
infancy of the arts, are entitled to the same distinction ; and it 
is a gr ste of Mr. Eustace’s poverty of argument to intro: 
duce the Cloacw as a proof that the Romans were not indebted © 
to Greece for improvement in the arts. ‘The author must have 
darted into antiquity with an eagle eye indeed, if he is so positive 
that Etruria alone was the tutor of Rome in useful and elegant 
arts; he must have seen farther than Dionysius, or any later 
authors of disquisitions upon the antiquities of Rome, for-we 
never before heard of temples, baths, circi, or palaces rearing 
their magnificent structures in the times of the kings, or in the 
first ages of the republic; nor do we think that Smirke or 
Wyatt would have gained much from the professors of “ the 
architectural school of Numa,” had their works ever reached 
posterity. If Mr. Eustace thinks so little of the Parthenon, com- 
me with the rival glories of his favourite * Fternal City,” let 
im at least spare any crude reflections upon lord Elgin’s pre- 
tended barbarism. It is bold for an author to attempt to row 
against the stream of time, and to defy opinions which have re- 
ceivéd the assent of history, and of the ablest writers, who 
have exclusively devoted their attention to the subject; nor will 
Mr. E. tind it any easy task to persuade the world of the skill 
of Numa’s architectural professors, or of the fame of Tarquin’s 
ucademy of arts, when we know that few grand decorative 
works existed in Rome previous to its connexion with Greece, 
and that Domitian even had works executed at Athens. 
In mentioning the pompous theatre of M. Scaurus, Mr. E. 
finds it for once not convenient to quéte Pliny, who says that 
it proved more fatal to the manners and ‘simplicity of the 
Romans, than the wars and proscriptions of Sylla to the inhe- 
bitarits of Rome. Tt would be well if we heard less of the 
magtianimity of the Romans, and ‘the utility of their public 
works. Aes 5] uit TH rad 
‘The author commences his fourth chapter with some sensible 
observations upon the grotesque alterations’ made in ancient edi- 
fices by modern interpolators, in’ attempting to pursue the track 
of Michael Angelo, ‘who was a daring but yet a judicious inno- 
Vator, as’ fdr as concerned new etections.’ We much wish Mr. 
Eustace would omit all’ political disquisition, as ‘we are per- 
wuaded that our redders will have already perceived ‘that he’ is 
bat ill adapted for such a task.’ He undertakes to defend the 
government of the popes. — It is well tliat he does it gratuitously, 
fur we are sure that their holinesses would never have entrusted 
theit cause in the hands of an advocate, who would expose and 
betray his clients by his contradictions and mistatements, eS 
= | gent mt tent otk tot <0 ioe Usa 
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Gayce of history and common seyse. He. mentions..a rumour. 
of the present pontiff having: intended to govern hy the inter« 
vention of a senate, which measure, if adopted, must appear, 
gven to a Tyro-in_ politics, as the, overthrow of the very. basis 
of the pontifical power; and yet Mr. E. is 9s much.pleased 
with the idea, as is a child with a yew rattle. After the times 
of Sixtus Quintus he sgys, 


* Most of the me popes did not fail to take an active 
part in the transactions of the ‘times, sometimes indeed as medi+ 
ators, a character well becoming the common father of Christians, 
but too frequently as parties concerned, with a view ‘to national 
interests or family aggrandizement. Their conduct in this ’ 
though little conformabletothe principles of their profession, was how- 
ever very advantageous to their territories, as it brought wealth to 
the inhabitants, and reflected lustre on a city, at the same time the 
metropolis of the Christian world, and the capital of an extensive 
and flourishing country.” | 


This is at best but a sorry defence, but it is the more unte- 
nable when we are informed, by histories the most authentic, 
that it was a spirit of presumptuous and domineering ambition, 
which instigated those pontiffs to meddle in’ the politics of 
Europe, and that the factions fomented by their in im- 
poverished their territories, brought misery upon the inbabitants, 
depopulated the fertile plains of Italy, and made Rome herself to 
be a bye-word among the nations. ‘I'he idea which Mr. E. enters 
tains of “ one city exempt from the destructive influence of 
human passions, impervious to the horrors and alarms of war, 
and wholly consecrated to peace, henevolence, and humanity, to 
the study of religion, the improvement of science, and the per- 
fection of art,” is magnificent in theory, but history has proved, 
it to be merely the dream of ‘an amiable visionary. 

In the fifth chapter, which might well have been spared, “we 
find a repetition of the contradictions and false reasonings which 
we have neither time nor space ‘systematically to refute, the 
threadbare subject of au unqualified pynegyric on the antient 
Romans js disgustingly repeated. It looks too mucli Tike an 
attempt to bring a second volume into the gamé degree of cor- 
pulency with the first, and to fill up the outstanding pages with 
what approgches too nearly to the turgid declaination or a fifth. 
form school boy. The defence which Mr, E. sets up for 
Roman aggressions, Roman wars, and [oman plunder, is jus 
as applicable’ to’ a natjon ‘of ‘Goths, or a fleet of” pirate 
Wars of the Greeks, comparatively insignificant.” “ Punish; 
ment of Macedo deserving applause.” “ Generous proclama> 
ton of liberty to’ Greece.” " “Romans, habitually mild, and on 
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feared! into'resentitient.” “'The ‘maghanimity of the Romans 
stiewh in’ their vives and: crimes.” “A lofliness’ of ie 
to’ themselves in their writings.” “ Their la 

Writings’superior to those of the Greeks,” &c. Now we sal 
not break iti’ Ps oe the quiet, lacerit smiles of cur readets 
at these obj f sinter and applause, by any commeiits, 
Many an inprjuie ancient Roman would, we doubt ‘not; 
likewise relax nanimous features, at such a defence of 
his country. Upon ae character of the modern Romans the 
author’s remarks are more just and reasonable. 

The journey from Ronie to Florence did not present: many 
objects: of interest, at least to. such rapid travellers. Had they 
stopped’a little longer at Perugia, we can inform them that 
they would have seen m the church of San Pietro the miost 
celebrated’ missal in the world, and several choir books beauti- 
fully iluntinated, “which we cunnot suppose that the author 
wud have omitted to mention and to describe, had he seen 
them. He also passed by a) convent of Franciscans in the 
greater Island on. Lake Thrasymene. It certainly waa 
“ dusk” when, Mr. E. passed by Cortona, as it happens to be 
on the summit, not on the “ side”\of a: mountain. ‘Fhe follows 
ing is the description of the Val d’Arno. 


“ Descending the hill of Arezzo next morning to the Etrurian 
plains, so fatned at all times for their fertility, and shortly after 
ing the Chiana or Clanis, which intetsects them, we enteréd 
e Val d’Arno, the Italian Arcadia, and hailed the Tuscan musé 
am the genius of Milton, This vale, almost as celebrated’ in 
modern, as the vale of Temple was in ancient days, is formed b 
two ranges of hills, stretching along opposite to each other, at 
distance of four or (to) eight miles. nH the plain between glides 
the Arno, diffusing fertility and verdure over his banks, in 
extends the benefits of the stream even to the hills, covers their 
sides with harvest, and crowns their summits with orchards, 
Handsome villages grace the road, and neat clean looking pees? 
> without number in the fields, ahentaenrs embosom 
and overshadowed with pendant ( } vind 
fi On both sides are adorned with seve site 
boldly rising on their sides, and at other times ‘halt toiled i 
theit woods and recesses. Beyond the hills on the right risé thé 


Apennines, iofty, ‘ra and naked, SearhiAe Vollniabrosk one summit, 
is tufted Pith ey that o ea 


Our, author asserts Florence to have bgen fouled: by. the 
soldiers of Caesar, whereas: itis bighly probable that a prior 
settlement had been made by the, troops of Sylla, which ou 
to have been. mentioned. t informs us, that “all t 
_ @efassinations in’ the Iralan commonwealths put together — 
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Vek the beath,. Whehi nip ed iy’ the’ Hoody de 


Philip If. of Spain, oF Flex Hh bie. int "his‘is pre 
. ri em nor Would “an atk cool t the file , | mn 
of pop pular government, where” uit” fattions: are eye 
lighting, the flames of civil war, dte attended’ with! fewer mise 
than an arbitrary monatcliy, Wlieré the ‘capridioas® ' 
; nit seldom extends ‘to’ the ‘pedple’ at large, bat! exer 

f only upon’ more Teaditig’ atid’ protiitient charicters in ‘tie 
abt We never heard of anif'geheral massacre’ perpetrated’ by 
order of Henry VIII.’ When Mr. EB. talks® of the atts being’ 
fostered with greater zeal “utider’ a repiblicati’ "eer op he’ 
forgets that aticient Roime owed miost’ te lier splendour to arbis 
trary ralérs;  TLetivitig’ these political errors, we'can'witli 
extract a passage Which presents some ae ga) ar oh' thie’ 
cathedral of Florencé. 


“ This church was begun in the year 1296. The te fonts 
raised in the following century by; Branellesco,. who’ finished. the 
edifice. ‘The form of the dome, rel eye wen tomed ae St. 
Peter’s, is not pleasing; it is octagonal, a form. of les sim icity, 
and of course Jess grandeur, th onthe circular ; it is moreover closed 





at the top, and ¢ ay uenthy pasate King i andiomat to “ spect to oF 
who recollects y rdiind the’ te 
nate the mosaics, oft a Figen of atcailes that 

look naked for want of pilasters, and the cotnice’ Gib ie wh = 
called, for it rather es a a gilllery;) \ thu ‘intersects: 

between the drches and the springiig of the’ vault: above, for 

of pillars or ilastérs'tb'support it; seems outof and: fee va 
exeresence ba ‘an ornament. ‘Fhe'windows are smaller than usvak 


in similar edifices, and the’ deep and rich vi hese, bl dideedabngsthe 
would elsewhere be considered as a beauty. , by disninishing the 
quantity of light, render the defect more. visible, The eboir is im-, 
thediately under the dome, and, fike ity ware, and It. is eng 

by an lonie colonnade of variegated wd 
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author.- Mr. Eustace’s fellow-travellers were not so accurate.ag 
he generally is bimself. . From Vallombrosa to Camaldoli it was 
impossible that they could have passed along the Val d’ Amo 
Iuferiore, which is on the other side of the city, nor did they 
pursue their route along the valley, but on a ridge of the Apen- 
nines far above it, called Di Casentino, At Camaldoli itself 
there are neither abies nor monks, and, consequently, what js 
here called an abbey, should have been denominated au hermie 
tage. The father, who presides over these hermitages, is not an 
abbot, but has the title of Maggiore, nor does he ever reside 
amongst the brethren, as is here stated. If these gentlemen had 
taken the trouble to ascend the summit of the hill, they would 
have found no “ hazy horizon” to intercept their prospect, as no 
such circumstance occurs in Italy. Jn the account of the eruptive 
flame at Covigliaio, the author alludes to the “ frequent” shocks 
of earthquakes, which are, however, very seldom experiences 
there. 

Some curious ancient inscriptions are inserted from Lind; 
serving a5 specimens of the ancient style and orthography of the 
various provinces of Italy, but the author does not trace any ¢on- 
nection between the present and the aboriginal languages of these 
districts; nor does he present us with any new or improving 
remarks upon the progressive refinements of the Latin language 
in its different wras. 

‘The population of the territory of Lucca, is nearer 190,000, 
than 140,000 souls, as is here stated. Mr. E. is a warm pane- 
gyrist of the republican government of Lucca, which changes its. 
“rulers every second month! ‘The prosperity of the territory can 
never be attributed to such a source, but rather to accidental 
causes, Which alone could have given stability to such a Quixotic 
system, even in sc small a state. 

The name of “ Campo Santo” is not peculiarly appropriated 
to the cemetery of Pisa, but is a denomination generally applied 
to all detached cemeteries. ‘The University of Pisa is in a com- 
paratively flourishing state, and the chairs of the Professors are 
ably filled. ‘The population of Leghorn should haye been fixed 
at 60,000, instead of $0,000 souls. ‘The palaces of Genoa are 
very magnificent, and its moles and hospitals worthy of distin- 
guished notice, and it is to be regretted that the latter are falling 
fast to decay, owing to the barbarism of the French invaders, b 
whose desolating influence even the hand of charity has withered. 
Mr. E. rescues the character of the modern Genoese from the 
duplicity and deceitfulness imputed to their forefathers, with 
ability aud success. 

Meationing the Bocchetta, as “ one of the great bulwarks of 
Genoa,” Mr. E. is completely mistaken as to military “_ 
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Jn the war then lately past, this post was never. forced by the 
Austrians, aud the force of the French, instead of being 15,000, 
was only 6000, while that of the Austrians was 30,000. 


* We now entered the fatal plain of Marengo, where the fortune 
of Buonaparte triumphed over the valour and skill of the veteran 
Melas, and obtained a yictory which Europe, and in particular 
fly, plundered and enslaved, will Jong haye reason to deplore. 

is event is insgribed in bad Latin, Italian, and French, on the 
pedestal of an insignificant Doric pillar, erected on the high road in 
the little village of Marengo: a few sculls collected in digging the 
foundation, and now ranged in order roynd the pedestal, form a 
savage-but appropriate ornament to this monument.” . 


If Mr. Eustace were not prejudiced, and that very power- 
fully, he would have recollected that the yictory at Marengo, first 
gained by Melas, was afterwards thrown away by his fatal impru- 
dence ; he would have trauscribed the inscription on the column, 
and not left us dependent. upon his authoritative “ ¢pse diait,” 
nor would he have omitted to mention the. gallant general, to 
whose memory the pillar was erected. 

The country from ‘Tortona to Milan is remarkably beautiful, 
and is watered by the Po and the Tesino. If Pietro di Pisa was 
one of the firftt who dispelled the gloom of barbarism and igno- 
rance that hung over Paris, Mr. FE. should not have forgotten 
that the very University of Pavia, from which Pietro gained his 
kuowledge, was founded by Charlemagne, Monarch of France. 
In a church in Pavia rests the body of the learned and excellent 
Boethius. 

The Cathedral of Milan is well described. It is almost as 
long as York Minster, but much broader and loftier, and contains 
4000 statues. It is too much to be regretted that the modern 
front of so venerable and magnificent an edifice fhould be in a 
style so mean aud unappropriate. Respecting Mr. E.’s specula- 
tions of the difference in the association of ideas m an Englifh- 
man and an Italjan, when viewing a Gothic structure, we are 
inclined to doubt his hypothesis, vor are we sure that the Italiay 
feels that repugnance to a Gothic building, that he so forcibly 
describes. The illustrious Archbishop Borromeo, receives from 
ow author an eloquent and highly merited eulogy, in which every 
good man will cheerfully concur. . From the Ambrosian library 
the Eyench marauders carried off the manuscript works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinei, deposited there by Galeas Arconati, to whom a 
statue wag erected in consequence of so inestimable a douation, 
We cannot refrain from extracting the following instance (which 
we know to be accurately true) of the barbarism and malevolence 
of those worse than Goths, who have drawn down.the curses of 
all Italians, who respect their religion or their country, é%, 
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* In the refectory of the convent of Dominicans, was, as is well 
kriown, the celebrated Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, supposed 
to be his’ master-piece. The convent was suppressed, the: hal} 
turned into @ store-room of artillery, and the picture served asa 
target for the soldiers to fire at! Me heads were their favourite 
marks, and that’ of our Saviour in’ preference to the others. Their 
impiety, althotgh wanton, and to them unprofitable, was i 

tent, and may be passed over with contemptuous abhorrence ; but 
their barbarisnt in defacing’a muster-piece, which, though in decay, 
was still a mode! in the att, succeeded to the full extent even of 
their mischievous wishes, and‘has erased for ever one of the noblest 
specimens of painting in the world. It may be doubted whether 
the Goths, the Lombards, or even the Huns, were ever guilty of 
such unnecessary outrage.” 


Why it should be said that no very illustrious persons were 
Bort in’ Milan, there can be no rational ground, when it has 
faivly contributed its laurels to the wreath that so -honourably 
encircles the brows of Italy. Beccaria stands pre-eminent, and 
Alciati, Bosio, Soave, and Triulzi, are no common names. 

_ As friends to orthodox principles m religion and politics, we 
cordially agree with our author m his well-grounded preference 
of the college of Turin to the pestilential school of Geneva, from 
Whence has issued a brood of pmlosophers, which has spread a 
baneful laxity of morals,and a noxious spirit of insubordmation, 
éver tlie various states of Europe, our own not excepted. The 

ritanical coustitution of her religion, andthe factious system of 
het governttient, were but ill calculated to fix the floating and 
wayward principles of a young man on any firm basis, but were 
more likely to make him either a jealous and discontented bigot 
on the one hand, or a conceited Atheist and affected Cosmopolite 
on the other. The architecture of ‘Turin is justly criticised, as 
partaking of an innovating and debased style, but the church 
erected on the Superga, by Victor Amadeus, after the defeat of 
the Frencli, in 1706, appears to merit no animadversion. Some 
sensible remarks here occtir upon the fatal “blindness: of the 
Cowrt of Turin, in their partiality for French connections, their 
adoption of the Freneh language and manners, and their pusil- 
lanitnous submission to Prench artifice. 

Mr. Eustace took a last lingering look at fair Italy from a pro- 
iment ridge of the rugged and inhospitable Mount Cenis. He 
stilt, we doubt not, casts, in magmation, a look upon that delight- 
ful land, whercalling up so many gratifying remembrances. His 
descriptions are so accurate, so vivid, and so captivating, that we 
ourselves shulf not soon forget the sceues, to which’ he has 50 
pleasingly introduced us. 

But, in taking leave of Italy, we do not take leave of our 
traveller, Who hus appended to his: work a Dissertation, ur wt 
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prising remarks on the following, subjects; geqgraphy, climate, 
scenery, history, language, literature, religion, mational character. _ 
Our author labours under an error.with regard.to the cultivation 
of the vine. ‘Those, which he mentions as being permitted to 
row in wild luxuriance, only furnish liquor for the poorer | 

Fhe regular vineyards produce’ the*finest grapes,"being cultivated 


in a manner similar to that which ‘prevails in France, “and we 


conceive, that the sourness of “which ‘Mr. ‘E. complains, arises 


not from the cultivation, -but.fcom the process 2» sjmaking. the 


wine, : 
The following opinion displays more sound, political, wisdom, 
than Mr. E, m general exbibuts.. 


* No country in reality is better calculated ta oppose the gigantic 
pride of France, than Italy ; strong in its natural situation, big with 
resources, magna parens frugum, magna virum, teeming with riches, 
and crowded with inhabitants ; the natural mistress of the, Mediter- 
ranean, she might blockade the ports, or pour her logions ‘on the 
open coast of her adversary at pleasure, and baffle her favourite pro- 
jects of southern conquest, with ease and certainty.’ , 


Ardently do we wish to‘see. sucha barrier established, whieh 
nature and policy so plainly poiat out: we wish it for the-sake 
of Italy, and for'the sake of ‘England. There are perhaps ‘no 
two countries, whose mutual interests would be more actively 
promoted by a firm alliance. ButItaly has been disjoited, and 
her energies have decayed. away, by an attachment to separate in- 
terests, thus opening a door to foréign intrigues ; and the:states- 
men of England have slumbered and slept, while our frequent 
subsidies to Austria have been employed to ‘little better :purpose 
than to enable her to enslave Italy. If Mr. E.’s high flown en- 
timents respecting the virtues atid vigour of a'Repubhicay Go. 
vernment be true; and if his-opimion that the parcélling out on 
empire, ‘like that of Italy, into a number of petty states, be allow- 
ed to be just, how is it that all this'virtue, and allthis ability gave 
way before French’ bayonets, which, ‘we are of opinion, ‘would 
never have been poitited at the breasts ofthe inhabitants of Rome, 
se the frontier states sternly resisted ‘the nro an But a centre 

union, a rallying pomt, and aleader, a regular: army, a 
force uanaland wel in an united body, was wanting ; andell 
these would have been anomalies in @ collection of motleygo- 
vernments as those of Italy were. dade. 

The remarks on language will afford much entertainmest, ‘end 


furnish useful hints to the etymologist, and the Italian student. 


We copy the first regular inscription in the modern language~of 


Tealy, which was engraved on the front of the eathedralat Bestira 
» er eit 


iz 1735, , ae 
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Il mille cento tremptacinte nato 

Fo questo tempio a Zorzi consecrate 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore 

E Glielmo fo Pauctore. 


Mr. E. gives a list of some eminent poets, historians, and am. 
tiquaries, who are deservedly the boast of Italy. In the following 
statement we cordially agree with him. 


“ Ttalian literature has been traduced, because its treasures ate 
unknown ; and the language itself has been deemed unfit for re- 
search or argument, because too often employed as the vehicle of 
amorous ditties and of effeminate melody. This prejudice is ow- 
ing in some degree te the influence of French fashions and opinions, 
which commenced at the Restoration, was encreased by the Revoe 
lution, and was strengthened and extended in such a manner by tlie 
example of court sycophants, and by the writings of courtly at- 
thors, that French became a constituent part of genteel education, 
and some titicture of its literature was deemed a necessary accom- 
plishment. Thence, French criticism acquired weight, and lie opi- 
nions of Boileau, Bouhours, Dubos, &c. became axioms in the lite- 
rary world, Either from jealousy, or from ignorance, or frem a 
mixture of both, these critics speak of Italian literature with con- 
tempt, and take every occasion of vilifying the best and noblest 
compositions of its authors, Hence the contemptuous Bawa ye 
of tinsel, given Wy the French satirist to the strains (aurea dicta) of 
‘Tasso, an appellation as inapplicable as it is insolent, which must 
have been dictated by envy, and can be repeated by ignoranee 
only.” 


The mischievous tendency of French literature in the last eev- 
tury to spread infidelity, is forcibly pointed out, and the proof that 
Hume and Gibbon were inoculated with this subtle virus is well 
established. ‘The Italian authors are justly vindicated from any 
liability to this imputation. The discussion by our author of the 
French language and literature, is full of sound reasoning, He 
might, indeed, have added, that few French works of any merit 
have been produced since the wra of the revolution, whereas 
even the iron hand of oppression has not enchained the Muses of 
Italy, as we have reason to know from having seen and perused 
works abounding im what Mr. Eustace justly calls “ stirling ore, 
and we are happy to know that the empire of taste and literature 
in that country is not annihilated. _ We hope that. the prospect of 
an open communication with Italy will be cheering in every point 
of view ; and that the projected alliance will not merely be poli- 
tical, but literary, which will confer a solid benefit upon both na- 
tions. In spite of a few Uiteraii, who have, called the alten- 
tion of our countrymen toa cultivation of the literature of moder# 
Rome, little has yet been done. Very few works have poe 
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fewer still have been studied; and a knowledge of the Italian 
language has been communicated to us, not through the labours: 
of its brightest ornaments, but through the hazy medium of ill- 
informed teachers, who neither understand nor feel the beauties 
of their own tongue; such instruction may content the inhabi- 
tant of a boarding-school, but the scholar and the man of taste 
will dig the mine himself, and search for gems too long con- 
cealed. > 

The observations upon Religion do equal honour to Mr. Eu- 
stace’s head and heart, and breathe throughout a spirit of candour 
and benevolence. We are informed that public worship was 
well attended at the period of his visit in the country, that infide- 
lity was not a wide-spread evil, that charity was extensively prac- 
tised, aud indeed in many of its forms presenting a worthy object 
of imitation to other countries. -The instruction of the poorer 
classes is by no means neglected, and several Italian versions of 
the Bible are circulated. A well-digested account of the 
hierarchy, and a summary detail of the monastic orders, is sub- 
jomed ; and the mistatements of former travellers are impartially 
corrected. 

The vindication of the Italian character from the malignant or 
ignorant accusations of prejudiced and superficial observers, is, 
upon the whole, entitled to approbation, although we cannot re- 
frain from glancing again at the author’s overcharged partiality to 
the ancient Romans. He informs us, that the Italians are ex- 
ceedingly hospitable, and that their nobility are distinguished by 
their taste and learning, which, as we achuowledge, their werks 
evince. We must differ from.our author in taking the “ compa- 
vative morality” of nations, as a fair scale of judging of the exist- 
ence of sensual vices, and of their prevalence, ‘lhis is a very 
dangerous criterion, and one, by which any nation may readily 
furnish itself with lulling palliatives to soften down the hatshness 
of guilt; nor can such a criterion be ever impartially fixed. We 
fear that it may possibly have biassed Mr. E. hunself, although 
we will not assert that it actually has done so. Conjugal infidelity 
is not common, it is indeed almost unknown among the poorer 
classes ; and jealousy is a passion much less indulged than former 
accounts of the country had given us reason to suppose. The 
conclusion of the Dissertation, which contains, amidst some 
contradictory statements, some useful remarks upou the popult- 
ion and cultivation of modern, as compared with ancient taly, 
terminates with the following sensible observation. 


“ When we contemplate the page of history, and see how inti- 
mately oe seems connected with misfortune, and how closely 
glory is followed by disaster; when we observe the prosperity of a 
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equatry pcddeuly checked. by invasion, the.mpst. civilized regions 
parses p as/if'h thoband of Providence to.a.horde. of barbarians and 
wil the fair prospect of peace and felicity blasted in the very moment 
of expansion, we aye tempted to indulge a sentiment of d 
dengy, and mourn over the destiny, of our species. But, the f ilo- 
sopher who Adofires the wisdom and goodness of the Divine Bein , 
stamped on the face of nature, and reads them -still more ory 
expressed in tle volume of inspiration, will ascribe to design, thi 
which folly might q@ttribute to thance; he will discover inthe his- 
tories of nations, as in: the lives of mdividua!s, ‘the prudent disci- 
pline of a father inuring ‘his sons to patienee and to exertion ; ve- 
«presaing their petalance by timely chastisements; encouraging their 
efforts. by occasional success ; calling forth their powers by disasters 
snd «lisappointments ; allowing the nnd seasons of peace and pros- 
jperity to mature its talents ; and, wen it has, attained the highest 
“point of perfection allotted, to human endowment in, this state of 
‘trial, changing the scene, and.by.new combinations of nations and 
of languages, calling forth the, energies of, other generations ; and 
thus keeping the human heart, and intellect in constant play and un- 
iaterrupted progress towardsimprovement.” Vol. ii. p. 611. 


The account of the Pope and his court, is highly interesting; 
and, with the exception of some pardonable. partialities, ex- 
‘tremely candid. - Little enviable indeed is this supreme station 
‘in the Catholic church, described, as it is by’ Mr. Eustace, to be 
“surrounded: by a ‘ severe magnificence.” ‘The character of a 
* common father of Christians,” as: depicted-from Chateaubriand, 
is ittleed. pleasing to conteurplate im fancy, but it. 1s an Utopian 
vision; which never has,-and mever can be realized in this state of 
change and turbulence. “Fhe Christian can only consider as per- 
fect, “The Father, which is itt Heaven.” 
Sdidont have our labours been employed m an occupation 80 
Sita to ourselves, as in tracing Mr> Eustace’s steps through 
tly. “We have travelled in idea with a man-of sound principles, 
of clegant taste, of extensive literary information, who adheres te 
truth, which is the most necessary, but perhopsithe least regarded 
accomplishment of a traveller. Partiality, we will not call it pre- 
gudice, has sometimes allured him from a strict fidelity in the re- 
pee ane of facts, of historical facts in particular, but this-19 
reprehensible, as'the reader can here judge for himself, and 
use-his own eyes in traversing a field laid open before him by 
past records. ‘The politteal opimions of the author are some- 
‘ times singular, and sometimes shallow, as we have found reason 
to remark inthe ‘course of our~ stricteres. “His a 
‘scenery and of architectural objects, is.copious. withont prolixity, 
~and animated without inflation. _We.could have. wished, for, @ 
» nore detailed account. of some more celebrated. works of arty 
vtehich Mr. Eustace’s pen would, we are of opinion, have 
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ample justice, as we gather many symptoms of pure and classical. 
taste diffused throughout his work. Farther information too re- 
specting the manufacteres of Italy, would have been desirable. 
The classical allusions are happily introduced, and so judiciously 
applied as to answer to the title of the work, nor are they encum- 
bered by any tedious display of antiquarian research, which too 
frequently ends in vague conjecture. A comparison with English 
’ scenery might perhaps have been oftener introduced, although 
we are well aware of the wideness of the parallel; but, if exe- 
euted by a cautious hand, nothing so much familiarizes the deli- 
neation of scenes, with which the reader is unacquainted by 
personal observation. Mr. Eustace’s style is pure and flowing, 
aud presents, as our readers will have observed, many instances 
of a vigour of expression, and a classical appropriation of orna- 
ment, not often so happily exemplified. A well compiled Index 
would attach still greater value to a work, which no future visitor 
of Italy, will, we trust, neglect to read attentively, before he 
commences his tour. Mr. £. has exhibited a proof of his good 
sense in writing, as he professes, not for the purpose of flatterin: 
the vitiated taste of idlers, who seek only amusement, but 
scholars, who thirst after information and mstruction, who, we 
hope, will not be backward to confer upon him the fame arg 
encouragement that he so justly merits. We much regret that a 
yerious ** weakness in his eyes” should have prevented his appli- 
cation to the correction of typographical errors, which the blun- 
ders of the printer have occasioned, especially in Italian orthogra- 
phy, and which are an accidental blemish to a work, that will be 
a necessary appendage to the library of every scholar, 





Ant. V. Remarks upon the systematical. Classification of 
Manuscripts, adopted by Griesbach, Se. 


(Concluded from p. 315.) 


THE system which we have detailed at length being acknow- 
ledged as just, it must follow, that the text of Elziver, which 
is conformable to it, must be as correct as the text of M. Gries- 
bach, which is formed on a contrary principle, must be core 
rupted. It must be however acknowledged, that the differences 
existing between them are far from numerous; and with the 
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exception of three remarkable texts, far from important *. We 
do not indeed need the disputed passages for the establishment 
of any point of faith, the esseutial doctrines of Christianity ad- 
mitting of adequate proof without their assistance, not only from 
the received text, but from the corrected. Yet in the credit of 
those verses the character of the received text is necessarily in- 
volved, as they relate to three of the.essential doctrines of 
our religion; namely, the Incarnation, Redemption, and Trinity, 
‘The defence of these texts consequently becomes of the greater 
importance, as involving that of the doctrival integrity of the 
sacred canon. : 

We have hitherto laboured to no purpose if it is not admitted; 
that we have already laid a foundation sufficiently broad. and 
deep for raintaiuing the authenticity of the contested verses, 
‘The negative argument arising im their favour, from the proba- 
bility that Eusebius suppressed them im his editiou, has been 
already stated at large. Some stress has been likewise laid on 
this extraordinary circumstance, that the whole of the impor- 
tant interpolations, which are thus conceived to exist in the re- 
ceived text, were contrary to his peculiar notions, If we con- 
ceive them cancelled by him,-there is nothing wonderful in the 
matter at issue; but if we consider them subsequently interpo- 
lated, it is next to miraculous that they should be so circum- 
stanced. And what must equally excite astonishment, to a cer- 
tain degree they are not more opposed to the peculiar opinions 
of him by whom we conceive they were cancelled, than of thuse 
by whom it is conceived they were inserted. When separated 
from the sacred text, the doctrine which they appear most to 
favour is that of the Sabellians; but this heresy was as con- 
trary to the tenets of those who conformed to the Catholic as 





* Griesb. Proleg. in Nov. Test. Sect. 1. §. iv. p. xxxviii. “ Sed 
leviora sunt que in recentioribus editionibus emendata cernuntur, 
nec oper erat pretium, ut ob correctiones tam exigui momenti 
novus textus excuderetur, ct a vulgarium editionum textu recede- 
retur!—Leviora esse, quanquam non omnia, at pleraque tamen fateor. 
Tantum vero abest, ut hoc criticis sit exprobrandum, ut potius 
divine Providentie gratiz sint agenda, que Sacris Literis invigi- 
lavit, ne corruptiones graviores nisi pauce per tot codices propaga- 
rentur.’ Id. Pref. ed. 1775. “ Interim uni tamen dogmati eique 
palmario, doctrine scilicet de vera Jesu Christi Divinitate, non- 
nihil a me detractum esse videri possit nonnullis, qui non solum 
locum istum celebratissimum 1 Joh. v. 7. e textu ejectum verum 
ctiam lectionem vulgarem 1 Tim. iii. 16. (ut et Act. xx. 28.) dubi- 
ationi subjectam et lectorum arbitrio permissam invenient.” of 
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of those who adhered to the Arian opinions. It thus becomes 
as improbable that the former should have inserted, as it is pro- 
bable the latter suppressed those verses; and just as probable 
is it, that both parties might have acquiesced in their suppres- 
sion when they were once removed from the text of Scripture. 
If we connect this circumstance with that previously advanced, 
that Eusebius expunged these verses from his text, and that 
every manuscript from which they have disappeared is lineally 
descended from his edition, every difficulty in which this iutri- 
cate subject is involved directly vanishes. The solution of the 
question lies in this narrow space, that he expunged them from 
the text, as opposed to his peculiar opinions. 

Thus far we have attained but probability, though clearly of 
the highest degree, in favour of the authenticity of these dis- 
puted-verses. ‘The question before us is, however, involved in 
difficulties which still require a solution. In order to solve 
these, and to investigate more carefully the claims of those 
verses to authenticity, we shall lay them before the reader as 
they occur in the received, and the corrected, text. We add 
also the readings of the Authorized, and of the Improved, Ver- 
sion, with a view to illustrate their respective merit, by evincing 
their conformity to the original text, in the different state of be- 
ing correct or corrupted. 


Acts xx. 28. 


Teocixers Se icevloisy—rosceivesy Tleactyere be iavlois;—rospeceivass 


/ 
cv inxrnoiay TS Kupit, fy o- 
eumoncate dia te aiwares te idle. 
Cor. 
Take heed therefore to your- 


~ lad 
Thy éxxAncias TS Ges, ny Weerewos- 
neato ha te ide ainaros. Rec. 


Take heed therefore unto 





























yourselves,—to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood. Auth. 


selves, —to feed the church of the 
Lord, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood. Jmpr. 


1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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_ And without controversy,great 
is the mystery of godliness: God 
was manifested in the flesh, jus- 
tified in the Spirit. Auth. 
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And without controversy, the 

stery of godliness is greats 
He us was manifested in the 
flesh was justified by the Spirit. 
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1 Joh v. 7,8... 


9 “~ e as . e an 
“Or Petts chia os uaprectiles sv Ta On bl adi a o paplupt res, re 
; ~ «€ fe ? AKé Witupay xa TO Lowe, nad +d Co paaee 
weavy 0 ari? ° ey» ued ob cptis 6h¢ te er sious Cor. 
4 e ~ . 
weak To ovyiov Tlveuua’ .xas a ee cae 
- bd ws r ‘ 
Eres os 7 Peig ev Bio. Kas 
» © ~ > 
Tptig EbOwv OF julepruperfec ey 
~ 7. ‘ fi 
FU V49.7o Tevipas nas. Fo idee, 


wai TO clu” nas ob Tpelg. sig To is 
Hew. . lec. =a 

For there ate three that bear For fhere are three who. bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the testimony, the Spirit, and the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost: and Water, “ahd the BYéod: and 
these three are one. And there these three agree if ome. Tnpr. 
are thrée that bear witness tn | 
éarth, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood? and these three 
- Bytéee in oné. Auth. 


In proceeding to estimate the respective merit of these texts 
the first attention is due to the internal evidence. | hi-reasoning 
from it, we work upon solid grounds. For the adthenticity of 
some part of the verses in dispute we have that stroug evidence 
which arises from universal consent; all manuscripts, of what- 
eter class or editidn, supporting some part of the context of 
the contested patsages. hi the remaining parts we ‘are given @ 
choice between two readings, one only of which can be aubentic. 
And in making our election, we have, in the common principles 
of sense and language, a certain rile “by which we may be 
directed. Gross solecisms it’ the grammatical stractite; fial- 
pable oversights in the texture of the sense, cannot be ascribed 
to the language of the inspired writers. If of any two giver 
readings one be exposed to such objections, there is but the 
alternative, that the other mst be‘authentic. 

_ On applying this principle to the corrected text, in the first 
mstance, it seems to bring ihe. point im dispute. to a speedy de- 


r 


termination, ‘The reading which # proposes in the disputed 


texts is not to be reconciled with sense, with grammar, of 
the uniform phraseology of the New Testament. _ For, !- 
im Acts xx. 25, the phrase sxxAnciay tH xugie is unknown. 

the Janguage of the Greek Testament, and wholly i cileable. 
with the use of iii aiseros fot aiuaros odes, in the context, a8 
leading to a talse or absurd nigamng. The phrase ixxAnciay Te 
Gri is that uniformly used by the evangelical writers, — 
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used above ten times by St. Paul *, to whom the expressiun js 
ascribed by the inspired writer. And while ©3 is absolutely 
necessary to qualify. the subjoined idis; the latter term, if used 
with xvpi#, must unply that our Lord could have purchased. the 
Church with other blood than his own +,;. whieh is apparently 
absurd, and. certainly impertinent. 2.. Int. Tim, iii, 16, the 
phrase os ePavepavn is little reecncileable with sense or.gram- 
mar. Im order to anake it GreeR, in the sense of the Jmproved 
Version, it should be 4 GavepwSeis ; but this reading iy rejected by 
the universal consent of manuscripts and: traus!jtions.. The 
subjunctive article és is indeed used. indefinitely; but it is then 
put fords dy, as cav, Osis dy, was Syst; as im this State it is sv- 

uonyitioys 







































=o Jie 
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* 1.Cor.i.2. x. 32. xi 22, xv. 9, 2Cor.i, }. Gal. i. 13. P'Thes. 
ii, 14. 2 Thes. i. 4. .1. Tim, iii, 5. 15, -While the Apostle is thus repre- 
sented in the corrected text as deviating from his uniform phraseo- 
logy, the simple term ixxAvcia, which is used in at least twenty-twe 
ag by St. Luke, and in’ double that number by St. Paul, would 

ave answered the same end as the unusual phrase teAgetan a 
Kup2; since the Apostle might have said, and his historian Nave 
Written, Thy ieAnziar, tv b Kupios wepnmweincaro dace @iluétog ated. 
M. Griesbach, however, puts a change wpon us, and very gravely 
declares, that the transcriber of the Received Text altered Kuew 
to G2, to accommodate the phrase to St. Paul’s stile. Thus ta 
save the consistency of the scribe, a double inconsistency ig sub 
stantiated against the Apostle and the Evangelist! 

_ t Pears, Expos,,,of the,Creed, yol. ii.. p..138,.cd, Oxf, 1797. 
“ “1dicr aie is opposed to mine arrorpor, And therefore it is ol 
pervable the author of the Racovian Catechism, in his answer to 
this place of Scripture, doth never make the least mention of 
dor OF propriumy-—whereas the strength of our argument lies in 
these words, da tz ide aivaros, or, as the Alexandrine M5. and 
one mentioned by Beza, da siraiuero: <2 iw,’ The latter phrase 
is, indeed, the more, emphatical, anJ, as we should express it, 
means “ by blood; his very blood.”’ , 

t. Vids Mar..iv. 25..ix, 40,41. Mat. x..27,. Conf x..14, 32, 33. 
In the notes of the Improved,V ersion, however, Mar, iv. 2». | uke 
viii. 18; Rom, wiiie,$2, are. cited,as parallel instances te é:, used for 
* he who,” itt:Liff imp diieghGe,.. Inthe former instances % no.other- 
wise signities “-he who’’,than,as this phrase may be used ip Lag 

ish-for.* whasgeyer,”? which is the true meaning of the term, and 
which reduces 1 Tim. iii. 16. to nonsense. In the. latter, ¢_ P 
subjunctive article, amd, as such,,tied by the particle 7 tote an- 
tecedent Orit, 26 is direstly apparent, on viewing the test indeps 
dcntof its,antifioil division, sptd, verses, G4 Gros O7Hg 4s He THE He 
Buir; as 270 Ti dew BH, gin Quant” We ake no agcount of the 
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nonymous with whosoever, we have only to put this term into 
the letter of the text, in order to discover that it reduces the 
reading of the corrected text to palpable nonsense. 3. Jn 1 Joh. 
vy. 7, three masculine adjectives, rpeis oi paptupivres, are forced 
into union with three neuter substantives, +d xvevjse xai 7d Iwo 
xai ro alua; a grosser solecism than can be ascribed to any 
writer sacred or profane*. And low as the opinion may be 
which the admirers of the corrected text may hold of the purity 
of the style of St. John, it is a grosser solecism than they can 
fasten on the holy Evangelist, who, in his context, has made one 
of these adjectives regularly agree with its correspondent sub- 


stantive in the neuter: xal TO Wvevpee ts, TO pecepjupty, 
Ors rd tveiua esiv 4 adndeia. “Ori rpeis sicw of waprupavres. x. 
r.é. There seems to be consequently as little reason for tole- 
rating this text as either of the preceding. 

It must be evidence of no common weight and authority 
which can warrant us in admitting any one of these readings into 
the text of Scripture. That which 1s quoted in their support is, 
however, of a very different character, and may be thus summed 
up in a short compass. | 

Of manuscripts, ten only are cited in favour of Acts xx. 28; 
half that number in favour of 1 Tim. iii. 16. All that are ex- 


tant and kuown, with the exception of one, are cited in favour 


of 1 Joh. v. 7 +. 
Of 





in which an adjective or participle, with ayxg or xpize understood, 
is made the antecedent to % or 2, vid. Rom. iv. 6, 7, 8, as having 
no connexion with the instance of % taken to govern a verb, for é 
taken to govern a participle, as in 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

* This objection was first started by the learned Abp. Eugenius, 
who has translated “ the Georgics’’ into Greek; and is stated in a 
letter addressed by him to M. Matthei; an extract from which is 
inserted by that critic in his Greek Testament. Vid. tom. x1. p. ix. 
“* haud plane consisteret, nisi cum violentia quadam dictionis, et per 
soleecismum patentissimum. Cum etenim 13 wnd.a xa} 4d dug x2i 7 
alua nomina neutrius generis sunt, qua ratione concordabit cum iis 
quod immediate praecedit ; rpis slow of paprogirres, et quod illico se 
quitur, nah Sos of Tptig x. T. ».— Sed nonne queso dictio naturalis hic 
et propria potius esset ; tpia sics ta paprostrre ix tH ym 73 gndpa, Te 
vdwe, xai T) alue’ xai ta Tpie sis vd iv ciow; At illud tamen est scrip- 
tum non hoc.” ; 

+ Vid. Griesb. not. in Act. xx. 28. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 Joh. v. 7. 
The Alexandrine MS. is indeed quoted by M. Griesbach as read- 
ing 1 Tim. iii. 16. with the corrected text; and the Vatican is 
mentioned as delivering a dubious testimony to Rom. xx. 28. by = 
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Of the Christian Fathers who have been quoted in support 


of the reading of the corrected text, the following is a brief — 


statement. 1. On Acts xx.28, 8S. Ignatius, S. Ireneus, Euse- 
” ' bius, 





— a 


the true reading of the Alexandrine MS. was Qs; instead of 5, we 
may appeal not merely to the direct testimony of those who first 
examined the manuscript, but to the indirect testimony even of 
MM. Wetstein and Griesbach, who have on this subject given that 
unwilling evidence, which at once supports our opinion and sub- 
verts their deductions. Independent of the testimony of Junius, 
who first examined the MS. and of Mr. Huish, who collated it for 
the London Polyglot; of Bps.. Walton and Fell, of Drs. Mill and 
Grabe, who have published its various readings: Dr. Berriman, 
who took two friends, Messrs. Ridley and Gibson, to examine the 
MS.in the sun, with the assistance of a glass, and whose opinion was 
confirmed by two indifferent persons standing by, Messrs. Hewit and 
Pilkington, delivers on this subject the following statement, Crit. Dis- 
sert. on 1 Tim. iii. 16. p. 156. “ And therefore, if at any time here- 
after, the old line should become indiscernible, there never will be 
just cause to doubt, but that the genuine and original reading of thie 


MS. was 9%, i, e. @EOX.”” But what is more extraordinary, he 
openly charges M.Wetstcin, who was his correspondent, with having 
mitted to a common friend, that he saw the tranverse line of the 
®. Id. ib. p. 155. ‘To this charge M. Wetstein thought prudent, 
or win ge to reply by explaining away his concession of the point, 
au 
verse line of an E on the opposite page, which appeared through 
the vellum. This prevarication requires no refutation but what 
the MS.. itself, on the most careless inspection, will furnish; the 
transverse lines are so fine as to be frequently not discernible on the, 
right side of the vellum; and the E on the opposite page, to which 
M. Wetstein appeals, as lying out of the line of the @, could never 
have produced the appearance which he asserted. We must there- 
fore acquiesce in the conclusion of M. Woide, Praf, Cod, Alex. 
§ vii. p. xxxi. ** Nolens igitur Wetstenius veritatem hujus lineole 
diametralis a Millio assertee confirmat, nec facile e confessione 
eorum que viderat, poterit elabi. Qua cum impossibilis sit, cre- 
dendum erit testimonio eorum, quorum auctoritatem sequi unice 
mune licet, Junii, Felli, Waltoni, Grabii, Millii, Berrimani, et alio- 
rum.” With a due contempt for our English eyes and under- 
standings, a perspicacious German doctor undertakes the defence 
of O£, as the genuine reading, which he opens with the following - 
citious concession; Griesb. Symbol. Crit. tom. 1. p. 1x.“ Dis- b 
putatum etiam fuit, utrumi Alex. Cod. h. 1 @uds legat on; id 
(quod cum librum hunc versaremus) admodum doluimus, manibus 
hominum inepte curiosorum ea folii pars 1m dictum controyersum 
a 


Contjnet, adeo detrita ect, nt nemo mortalium hodie certi quidguam 
discernere 


stating that in admitting the fact he was deceived by the trans- - 
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bius, Didymus, S. Cirysostom, and: Theophylact; 5S: Jerome, 
Lucifer, and Augustine ; Theodorus Studites, Maximus, Anto. 
nius, Ibas,Sedulius, and Alcimus;. the Apostolical Constitutions, 
the Council of Nice, and the second Council of Carthage; a catena 
quoting Ammonius, and a manuscript containing the Epistles of 
S. Athanasius *. 2, On 1 Tim. iu. 16,-Cyril Alexandrinus, S, 
Jerome, Theodorus Mopsuestenus, Epiphanius, Gelasius Cyzi- 
cenus, and, on his authority, Macarius of Jerusalem}. $. On 
1 Joh. v. 7. it has been deemed sufficient to state, that the fathers 
are silent respecting it in the ‘Trinitarian controversy; while some 
of them quote the subjoined verse, and strain that doctrine from 
it by an allegorical interpretation, which is_ plainly asserted 1 
the contested passage *. 

Such isthe substance of the vindication which is offered in 
favour of those verses, as they are inserted in the corrected 





—_— 


discernere possit.”’ Etib. p. xiii, “ Respondeo evanescere tenuissima 
Jinea, prexsertiin in codice tam vetusto.eodemque rescripto, emaino 
otuit ut similis lineola in voce proxime sequente E®ANEPQOH 
E@ANEPQO@H) allisgue in locis non paucis evanuit”’ He still, 
however, supports his opinion, and with sufficient confidence, on 
the concurrence of the MSS; marked C. 17, and of the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and later Syriac versions ; corroborate by 
the direct testimony of Cyril Alexandrinus, and by the silence 
of the Alexandrine fathers on the subject of this text. This, 
however, with the sophist’s leave, is not to tell us what the MS, 
reads, nor even what it ought to read, but simply what he thinks 
it should have read. It would be sufficient to state, in answet 
to this silly and groundless confidence, that these examples are 
wholly beside the purpose of the present dispute; as the Alexan- 
drine isa MS. sui generis, as having a mixed text, the Gospels fol- 
lowing a different recension from the Epistles. It may be, however, 
observed, that the MS. C. is a codex rescriptus, and almost oblite- 
rated with age, and that its reading is disputed by Less and Woide; 
that the oriental versions were made from a text which read, pan 
the Cambridge MS. pugriper 3 iparpoSn in good Greek, instead 0 
os iDParepdy iv weepni i aid, x. . iin bad; and that whatever use 
may be made of the silent evidence of other Alexandrine Fathers, 
Cyril apparently, and what is more to our purpose, Athanasius pal- 
pably, read Osis ipavpdSr. Vid, Berrim. ubi supr. p. 197, 198. 
201,211. The Vatican MS. is unfortunately imperfect in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. with respect to its reading in Act. xx. 28, we have stated 

our opinion hereafter, p. 416. n, q. 
* Vid. Bengel, et Griesb. not. in loc, 

+ Vid. Griesb. not. in loc. 

t Vid, Porson Let. to Travis, p. S73. 
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text. And yet, however formidable it may appear, it seems 


exposed to no less formidable objections. 

In reply to the testimony of manuscripts quoted on this sub- 
, it seems stifficient to state, that they are collectively de- 
scended from the edition of Eusebius, and are consequent! 

disqualified from appearing in evidence, on account of his pe- 
culiar opimons. With respect to the few manuscripts which 
oe the reading of Acts xx. 28, 1 Tins, ii, 16, they parti- 
cularly approximate to his edition, ‘as containing the Alexandrine 
text *, and are consequently on that account entitled to the lesser 
degree of credit. 

And this consideration seems to leave very little weight to the 
authority of the Fathers, who are adduced in evidence on this 
subject. With a few exceptions, which are of no account, they 
succeeded the age of Eusebius; in referring. cursorily to those 
verses, they may be conceived to have quoted from his edition, 
as containing the received text of the age in which they flou- 
rished. We here except, as preceding his time, S. Ignatius, S. 
Ireneus, and the compilers of ‘the Apostolical Constitutions, 
who have been quoted in suppurt'of Act. xx. 28. but their testi- 
mony is not entitled to the smallest respect, as derived to us 
through the most suspicious channels... ‘The first and last of these 
witnesses are quoted from editions which have been notoriously 
corrupted +, as it is conceived, by the Arians; and we conse- 
quently tind, that the genuine works of Ignatius, read with the 
received text instead of the corrected ; and with regard to. St. 
Trenzeus’s evidence, it is quoted merely from a translation which 
has been made by some barbarous writer, who-has follow d the 
Latin version in rendering the scriptural quotations of his; on- 
ginal f. . Te SF 
if We . 





* Vid. Griesb. not. in loc. 

+ Usser. Dissert. de Ignat. Epist. cap. vi. ap. Patr. Apostolp. 
211. Ed. Cleric. Rot.1724. “ Quantum igitur ex hisce possum cpl- 
ligere, sexto post Christum seculo prodiit amplior hac que in nostris 
codicibus hodie fertur, Ignatianarum Epistolarum Sylloge; et quidem 
(nisi me fallo) ex eadem officina, unde Apostolorum gui dicuntur 
Canones, novorum capitulorum xxxv. adjectione habemus auctos, 
ct Constiiutiones ita immutatas, ut pristinam quam tegen Stl 
ciem, non (ut Epistole: nostra) amiserint modo, sed plane . a 
Conf. Pears. Vind. Ignat. Prom. cap. vi. p. 278. Bevereg. Cod. 
Can. Eccl. Prim. Illustrat. P. Ivcap. iii. §. 1. p. 12. cap. X¥ile God 
p- 73. ‘ ear 
t Mill. Proleg. in Nov. Test. n. $68. “ Sed cum Greca (8; 
Irenzi) maxima ex parte intercidérint, tum et in his que a 
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We might give up the remaining authoritics without any de. 
triment to our cause. With respect to the evidence of Eusebius, 
a word need not be advanced to invalidate its credit . and as to 
that of St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostome, Pheophylact, and 
Cyril of Alexandria, it is most unfairly wrested in support of the 
corrected texts, as it is decidedly m favour of the received text, 
where it is fully and explicitly delivered *. With respect to Di- 
dymus, Jerome, Lucifer, Augustine, and Sedulius, it was. as na- 
tural that they should quote the received text of their times}, as 
that we should follow our authorised version in preference to the 
original Greek of Erasmus, or any of the translations of the 
early reformers. A few words would serve in reply to the 
authority of the Councils cited on this subject; that of Nice has 
been however most falsely aud imperfectly reported {, and that 
of Carthage, as reported in Greek, supports the received text, 
while im Latin it supports the corrected §. If, after these ob- 
servations, the testimony of the remaining writers cited on this 
subject be alleged, throwing Ammonius and Macarius into, the 
same scale, as eutitled to equal yespect, from the questionable 
shape m which they approach us], we think the advocates s 

the 





sunt, Epiphanius aliique quibus ea debemus, haud semper citarint 
loca N.'T. ad textum Irenwanum, sed nonnunquam ad codices suos 
posteriores, seu etiam ex memoria. Jn Latinis autem, Interpreti id 
unum cure etat, ut Scriptura testimonia, que tn hoc opere occurrent, 
erprimerentur verbis Interpretationis, qua Celtis suis, totique Occt- 
denti, jam in usu erat, Italicce, sive vulgate.” Conf. Sabatier. Pref. 
in Bibl. Ital. Tom. I. p. xl. 

* Vid. infr p. 417. n. *. 

This appears from the following sentiment of St. Augustine, 
De Doctr. Christ. Lib. Il.. cap. xiv. Tom. III. p. 27. f. “ Nam 
Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare solertia eorum, qui 
Scriptures Divinas nosse desiderant, ut emendatis non emendati te- 
dant, ex unio dumtaxat interpretationis genere venientes.”’ 

t Vid. Lab. et Cossart. Concil. Tom. I. col. 1038. d. Berrim.’ 
Dissert. ut supr. p. 173, &c. 

§ Vid. Griesb. not. in Act. xx. 28. ' 

} Ammonius is quoted from a catena, ina MS. preserved at 
New Col. Oxf. vid. Bengel. et Mill. not. in Act. xx. 28. Macarius, 
from Gelasius Cyzicemus, on whom see n. }. and Berrim. ut supr. 
p- 178. 180. On the dependance which may be placed on these 
quotations at second hand, see S. Epiphanius and S. Ireneus, ut: 
supe. p. 409. u. t. The following example, taken from the reading of) 
1 Tim. iti, 16, as preserved in the genume and interpolated Epistles) 
and in the antient version of St. Ignatius, will demonstrate the in- 
stability of their ground who build, in verbal quotations, either. 


upoar 
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the corrected text, who must receive this testimony subject to - 
the mistakes of the original authors, and the errors of : 
transcribers, fully entitled to the benefit of their authority. We 
have thus only to deplore the liar state of those who are re- 
duced to the desperate state of sustaining a cause which rests on 
so unsolid a foundation. 

In reply to the argument which’ is deduced in favour of the 
corrected reading of 1 John v. 7, from the silence of the fathers, 
who have neglected to appeal to this text in the Trinitarian con- 
troversy, it seems suflicient for our purpose to observe—that no 
such controversy existed. In the early ages of the Church, the 
subjects debated by the Catholics and heretics turned upon the 
divinity and the humanity of Christ; on the ‘doctrine of the 
Trinity there was no room for maintaining a contest. Not only 
the heretics, but the sects from which they sprang, would to a 
man have subscribed to the letter of this text; as they admitted 
the existence of “ three” powers, or principles, in the “ one” 
Divinity. Such was the doctrine of the two great sects into 
which they may be divided *, consisting of Ebionites and Ba- 
silidians; for such was the doctrine of the Jews + and Ma+ 





upon original or secondary authority. §. Ignat. ad Ephes. cap. i, 
Ed, Genuin. dvawarvencaslss gy och ect Oex, +2 cvfysnxdy igyor re- 


ding a&mnglicars: Ed. Interpol. avagwmvgncasls 6Y aspect) Xpirrs, 
r) evlysnnds, xt. i. Vers, Antiq. reaccendentes in sanguine Christs 
Dei, cognatum opus integre perfecistis, In Act. xx. 28. St 
Athanasius is quoted as reading @:8, Xgiré, et Kogix. Vid. Bengel. 
not. inloc. Origen, Theodoret, and Fulgentius read Xgir# in opposi- 
tien to all known manuscripts; and Theophylact agrees with man 

in reading Kugie xai Qe. Griesb. ibid. In 1 Tim. ui. 16, 5; 
Hilary, S. Augustine, S. Hilary the Deacon, Pelagius, Julian Pelag. 
Fulgentius, darian, Leo Magn. Victorinus, Cassianus, Gregorius 
Magn. Vigilius Taps. Bede, Martin L. are quoted as having read, 
in opposition to every known MS. but the Camb ridge, %, for % or 
rk; Vid. Sabatier. et Griesb. not. in loc. And Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, in opposition to all known manuscripts, thus refers to this 


‘ ‘ 
Verse, uvoripios usd’ ayadiv elder of ayysror TOV Xpur Tov. Vid. Griesb. 
not. in loc. 
* Pears. Vind. ignat. P. IT. cap. v. p. 359. 
+ Allix Judgm. of Jew. Church ag. Unitar. ch. i. p. 6, “1 


shall e clearly that the Jews before Christ's time, according to 
the este eipeiitiel of the Fy gsthnnted derived from thele 


fathers, had a notion of a plurality of persons in the unity of the 
Divine Essence; and that this plurality was a Trinity.” Comp. 
chap. x. P- 138, 147, 148, 154, &c. : 


saan, 
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giatis *, from whom those sects respectively descended : and such, 
consequently, is the doctrine which is expressly ascribed ‘to Cerin. 
thus +, Ebiont, Basilides§, Saturninus, Carpoeras |, Valen. 
tinus**, Marcus ++, Marcion ft, and their followers. ‘To these 
sects the Eneratites and Montanists succeeded 5 but their notions, 
with respect to the point in dispute, were perfectlt orthodox & 
The Arian opinions test engaged the attention of the Oharch; 
but the contests manitained with them, as not extended beyond 
the consideration of the Second Person |i, did not assume the 
form of a Trinitarian controversy: the whole of the nvtter in 
debate the Catholies conceived capable of being decided bwa 
few texts; some of which were supported by the high authority 
of our Lord, and on such they rested the whole weight of the 
contest 9q. We take little acecownt'of Theodotus and Paul of 
Samosata; as they entertained lower notions of the person of 
Christ than those of the Arians, the controversy. maintained 





oe 


* Pletho. Schol. in Orac. Mag, sub fin. dei db wept Zepoarpe 
TlAsre prog, as tp h Tee Gola DieAor nal rn pie cpwen @clor poige “Sposa tne 
bQirwr” teller Ok sivas Ter bord Paw Acyiay Natipa we r2Agmuerer® ty y ioyets 
“Appairny® MiSene Hi ee padon® weed te tor F Ry eivar tov VTepor Ne» we Depts 


por O@) giv Aoyien’ x». t.%. Cont. Phile.. Jud. .de. Sacrif. Ab, et 


Cain, *p- Allix, ut supr. p. 147, 
. 


t S. lren. ady. Her, Lib. I. cap. xi. §. 1. p. 188. cap. xxvi. §. 1. 
p: 105. S. Epiphan. adv. Her. n. xxviri. p. B10, d. 

t S. Epiphan. ib. n. xxx. p. 127. a. b. conf. p. 125.4. 

¢ 8. Tren. adv. Her. Lib. 1. cap. xxivi§. 4 p. 101. 

Id. Ibid. §. 1, 2. p. 100. 
Id. Lib. II. cap. xxxii. §. 5. p. 166. 

*# §. Epiphan. ib. no xxxt. p. 191. a. b. conf, p. 163. d. Buse 
Flist. Eccl. Lib. IV. cap. xi. p. 156. 1. 15. 

++ S. Tren. ib Lib. I. cap. xxi. p. 95. 

tt S. Epiph. ib. n. xnim p. 904 a. 

6§ Id. ib. n. xivert. p. 402, a. 

| Soerat. Eccl Hist. Lib. LIL. cap. vii. p. 179. 1:8." dard viet 
pete Hiv Nexaciee eorvysvoneton obvcdos regi tay tate [0 wigh deias xa) irorde 
crac) Cntwci 80t Aoyeu beim bor) OF prta-eira truly weyl qéle inoyead 
BoaAcr, Ovatare iy Tale 7% oyreew Liv Arla pepsi | rips Boiag Te Kal Wmoe 
etaciw: trade aeityans., S. Hicron, Pamach. et Ocean. Ep, Lxy, 
cap. i. Tom. I. p. 229. Quidam constentins, ‘Quomodg, inquit, 
damnabimus quos Synodus Nicena non tetigit?— Et ideircoySpingtns 
Seneti neganda majestas est, quia in ila synado super subsianiia ees 
sileniium fut. De Acio tunc, non de Origenc guestio fuit; de 
Filio, non de Spiritu.Sancto. Vid. Socrat. ib, Lib. L cap, ix. pe De 
Li—5. Cont. Theodorit, Hist. Eccl. Lib, I, cap, iv. pe 12. dds 
seq. Lab. et Cossart. Concvil. Tom. IL col. 103~e. ' 

qq Theodorit. ibid, conf. p. 16.1 16.—p. 18, 1. 96, 
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against them was supported on grounds still more remote from 
the hight aud mystic doctrines of Christianity. 

‘The contests maintained with the followers of Photinus and 
Marcellus of Ancyra seem to lie most within the range of ‘the 
disputed text, and to have assumed most the appearance of a 
‘Tomitarian controversy. But a very slight  acquitimtance with 
the sudject of this controversy will clearly evince that this text 
was Wholly unsuitable to the purpose of those who were er- 
gaged if sustaming it. Eusebius and Marcellus of Ancyra, by 
whoth it was carried on, were professedly agreed on the exist- 
ence of three subsistences im the Divine Nature *;.0ne of 
which they likewise believed to be the Word, or Logos -}, and as- 
serted to be one with Godt: it is ecousequently inconceivable 
thut the text should be quoted to settle any point which was con 
tesied betweemthem. ‘Lhe whole stress of the controversy rested 
on the foreeof the term Son §, as opposed to the term “ Word,” 
er Logos ||}. for the latter being equivocal, afforded the heretics 
a Opportiwity, of explaming away its force, so as to coufound 
the persons, afiet the error of Sabellius @; while the former,.as 
nnplying its correlative l'ather, effectaally refuted this error,. by 
estublistiing a personal diversity between the subsistences; since 
it involved an absurdity to consider the Mather the same asthe 
Son, or represent him as begetting himself **. As the textbe- 
fore us uses the term “Word” instead of Son +}, it must be di- 
rectly appareit that it way wholly aunqualitied to settle the point 





* Euseb. de Eccl. Theol, Lib. [Tl cap. vi. p. 175, b. , 

+ Euseb. contr. Marcel. Lib. L. cap. i..p. 4 c Lib. Tl. eap. ii, 
p. 56. c. &e. 

+ Euseb, ibid. cap.. iv. i 54,a. Id, de Eecl. Theolog.T,ib. I. 
oi. xvii. p. 79..¢. d. conf, Lib. If, cap. iv. p. 107+ a Cap. Xi pe 

9. A. 

§ Vid. Ruseb. contr. Marcel. Lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 4. d. Lib. If 
cap. ii. p. 36. c. On Photinus’s opmion, vide Epiphat. adv, Her, 
a. LXXI. p. 830. & 831. d. &c. , i 

| Vid. Euseb.- ut. supr. Id. de Eccl. Theol. Lib. I. cap. vie. 
p. 78.b. “OR Toy “Tey sleiy TM PNT ACE 8VOC vw xdrw Tov Aoyov 
Deda, nas Vacant piv xectmyoger, TOP "Tidy aopveyatve” traitor wedtiow 
ittinw, oon warl€s rants ™ var autre JaPern HY "Hs xancdoFia, brbvoar 
tkxXivesy olbevog. i ie 

© Euseb. de Eccl. Theolog. Lib. I. cap. ix. p15. di 126. a 
cap. = Pp. oar a4 

* Euseb. ibid. cap. xii. p. .d, 

++ Barret. Collat. Cod. Motitfort. p. 28. Cod. Rescript. Dublin. 

subnex. Porson, Let. XII. p. 377- | a 
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at issue: it can be therefore no matter of surprize that no appeal 
is made to it in the whole of the controversy. Eusebius and 
Marcellus had, however, other reasons for declming to cite its 
authority. As the ardor of controversy drove them into ex 
tremes, the one leaning towards the error of Arius, and the 
other towards that of Sabellius*, the text in dispute, as con- 
taining the orthodox doctrine, must have been as unsuitable to 
the purpose of the one as of the other: the term & making as 
much agamst Eusebius, who divided the substance, as the term 
reeis against Marcellus, who confounded the persons. From 
this circumstance we are consequently enabled to account for 
more than their silence: for thus we clearly discover the cause 
which induced the one to expunge this text from his edition, and 
the other to acquiesce in its suppression. 

And these considerations directly lead us mto the secret of 
the allegorical interpretation of the eighth verse; from which, it 
is objected, the docirme of the Trinity has been elicited by a 
forced interpretation, while the seventh verse, in which it is 
plainly asserted, is strangely neglected+. Such apparent dis- 
regard of the text of the three heavenly witnesses is doubtless to 
be attributed, in some measure, to its having been, at the time, 
partially withdrawn from the sacred canont: but a sufficient 
cause appears to lie in this circumstance, that the text of the 
earthly witnesses was really better adapted than the preceding to 
decile the question, as it was mooted. ‘The terms “ Word and 
Spirit,” as considered equivocal, were madequate to determine 
the matter at issue§; but the terms “ water and blood,” as 
designating the person of Christ, directly struck at the root of 
the controversy. It can be, therefore, little wonderful, to those 
who know any thing of the predilection which the antients pos 
sessed for such interpretations, that those who maintaiied the 
subsistence of three persons, in opposition to the existence of 
three powers, or principles, in the Divine Nature, should have 
insisted on the eighth verse instead of the seventh, in proving 
that Christ was not merely the word of God, but one of those 
persons. 

From a view of the controversy, which is termed the Trini- 
tarian, we are therefore at a loss to discover in what manner this 
text could be mtroduced, to decide any point under discussion; 
and those who press us with this argument, and oppose to the 
stubborn silence of the antient fathers the constant appeals of 





* Vid. supr. p. 191. n. ¢. j]. + Porson, Let. XI. p. $11. 
¢ Vid. supr. p. 410. n. +. § Vid, supr. p. 414. n. |}. f. 
the 
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the modern theologians respecting this text*, reason froma 
view of the subject which has arisen since the times of the 
former. ‘The first discussion, relative to the third person of the 
Trinity, did not take place until the council of Alexandria, held 
under St. Athanasius +; but the subject was then prudently dis- 
patched, without descending into mimute or curious investiga- 
tiont. We have, it is true, a valuable work on the doctrme 
of the Trinity, from the pen of St. Hilary; but: it is nothing 
wonderful that he makes no use of the text of the heavenly wit- 
nesses. In his subject he had to avoid the dangerous extremes 
of the Sabellians and Arians; he consequently rejects all meta- 
physical subtleties, and professedly expounds the doctrine by the 
plainest texts of Scripture§. He was, however, instructed in 
Greek, which he studied during the period of his exile, and was 
unquestionably acquainted with the text of Eusebius{|, in which 
this disputed verse was omitted ; it is, therefore, not to be con- 
ceived that he would appeal to the Latin translation, where he 
could only have scen it, in opposition to the testimony of the ori- 
ginal @. 

After this period, all enquiry must be fruitless which is di- 
rected in search of a Trinitarian controversy. That with the 
Pelagians next engaged the attention of the Church, and agi- 
tated the eastern and western world **, But it was of a different 
character from those which preceded. ‘The disputauts, having . 
at length agreed on the existence of the third person, now began 
to dispute on his mode of operation; a discussion which, con- 
sequently, admitted of no appeal to the text of the heavenly wit- 
nesses. 

It will, however, be doubtless objected, that although the 
controversies maintained by the Church, as not embracing the 
doctrine of the Trinity, did not admit of refereuce to 1 John 
v. 7. yet, as turning on the divinity and the humanity of Christ, 
they necessarily suggested the expediency of an appeal to Acts 
xx. 28. 1 Tim. iii. 16. But this objection will have little force 
when it is remembered that the heretics, who excepted against 
the doctrine inculcated in those texts, rejected also that part of 





* Pors, Let. XII. p. 366. seq. 
Vid. supr. p. 412, n. 7 

f Sozom. Hist. Eccl. ib. V. cap. xii. p. 198.1. 8-24. Lib. 

VI. cap. xxii. p. 245, 1. 10. 

§ S. Hilar. de‘Trin. Lib. II. § 2—5. p. 179. seq. ed. Bened. 

| Vid. Sabatier. ub. supr. p. 307. n. * 

q Vid. supr. P- 410, n. + , 

** Vid. Usser. Antiq. Brit, Eccles. cap. ix, p. 112. seq. 
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the canon in which they are contained. The Cerimthians and 
Ebionites took the lead in this controversy ; the former denying 
the humanity, the latter the divinity, of our Lord; but the 
former wholly renounced the authority of St. Paul*; and the 
Acts and Epistles to Timothy were corrupted or rejected by the 
Basilidians, Marcionites +, Valentinians{, and their followers. 
‘The orthodox were. consequently reduced to the uecessity of 
deducing their scriptural: proofs from that part of the canon, on 
the authority of which they and their adversaries were mutually 
agreed §; and were thus prevented from making those frequent 
appeals to the verses in-dispute, which the controversy may be 
conceived to have suggested. 

From this view of the state of the early controversies of the 
church, it will appear, that the objections originally urged against 
the readings of the corrected text, from the internal evidence, 
remain undiminished. For thus it is manifest, that their force 
continues unaffected by any thing which has been advanced, from 
the quotations of the fathers, on the one side, or from their 
silence on the other. Here consequently, from the alternative 
to which the case is reduced, the purity of the received text ap- 
pears to be indirectly established. But as it has been objected, 
that, “ when there is no external evidence, internal evidence can 
never be pleaded for the vecessity of so large and so important 
an addition,” as that contained im one at least of those passages ; 
in our first endeavour to vindicate the authenticity of the disputed 
verses, we shall briefly lay this evidence before our reader. 

Of manuscripts, the foilowing have been cited {| on this 
subject. ‘Ihe Vatican 4], and all known manuscripis, except 
teu, 





* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. II. cap. xxvii. p. 121. 1. $7. Phi- 
lastr. Hwr.xxxvi. Bib). Patr. Tom. [V. p. GOO. ¢. ed. Col, Agrip. 
1618. 

+ S. Hieron. in Epist. ad Tit. Proem, Tom. VI. p. 196. b. 
Tertul. adv. Marc. Lib. V. cap. ii. et iii. 

t Origen. contr. Cels. Lib. II. p. 77. 

§ Vid. S. dren. adv. Her. Lib. IID. cap. xi. §.°-7, p. 190. 
S. Epiphan. adv. Her. n. xii. p. $11, n 

| Vid. Griesh. not. in loc. 


‘I Prof. Birch haying inserted +% 9:3 among the various readings 
of this MS. in the Acts of the Apostles, in an after-thought, expressed 
in his Preface to the various readings of the Apocalypse, adds the 
folowing remarks; Pref. ad Apoc. p. xxxix. ** Cum schedas meas 
collationem hujus codicis complectentes, iterum intente exami- 
narem, nihil de lectione ixxAnciar +% Os, nec alia lectione hoc loco 
adnotatu m invenio, ita ut pro éerto pronunciare non ausim, quid 
in codice nostro scriptum reperiatur. Vix tandem dubitare wit sh 
1 ue 
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ten, support the Received Text, in reading Osis, in Act. xx. 28. 
The Alexaudrine, and all known manuscripts, except five, sup- 
port it, in reading @eds, in 1 ‘Tim. iii. 16. The Monfort manu: 
script, and the Latin translation contained in the Vulgate, sup- 

rt the received reading of 1 John v. 7. 

Of the christian fathers, the following have been adduced * 
on this subject, S. [gnatius, ‘Tertullian, 5. Athanasius, S. Basil, 
S. Chrysostom, S. Epiphanius, S. Ambrose, Antiochus, Theo- 
ne Cicumenius, Lbas, Celestinus, Fulgentius, Ferrandus, 
’rimasius, Martin 1., Bede, Etherius, an anonymous author | 
in St. Chrysostom, another in S. Jerome, &c. support Act. 
xx, 28. 5S. Ignatius, Hippolytus, S. Athanasius, S..Gre- 
gory Nyssen, S. Chrysostom, S. Cyril Alexandrinus, Theodorit, 
Theophylact, GEcumenius, Euthalius, Damascene, Epiphanius 
Diaconus, Photius, Euthymius, and the Epistles ascribed to 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, support 1.Tim. iit. 16. Tertullian, 


a 
a 





hic in codice nostro odtinuisset varietas lectionis, hanc intentionem 
meam fugisse, cum locum hanc notabilem in omnibus codd. qué 
mihi obvericrint, pre ceteris examinandum sumserim.”” Had we 
been deficient in other evidence, we might construe this omission 
into a proof, somewhat stronger than presumptive, that the true 
reading of the manuscript was @:. As this was the reading’ of 
the copy which the Professor collated, and no variety has been 
marked, such must have been the reading of the manuscript. But 
we may set this matter out of dispute.’ In a collation of the Va- 
tican MSS. which was made for Dr. Berriman, when engaged in 
the defence of 1 ‘Lim. iii. 16. and deposited by him in Sion College, 
the subjoined reading of this celebrated MS. is inserted ; the fol- 
lowing note being prefixed to the papers in which it is contained, 
by Dr. Berriman’s hand. “ In the year 1738 I obtained, from 
the very learned Mr. ‘Thomas Wagstaffe, then at Rome, a more 
exact and particular account of the Greek MSS. of St. Paul's 
Epistles, in the Vatican library, and that of Cardinal Barberini, 
than had been ever before communicated to the world. Mr. Wag- 
staffe had for some time free access to the Vatican, and the liberty 
of collating MSS. in the absence of the librarian, and in that time 
I was favoured with the accurate collation of four texts which I 
desired, (Act. xx. 28. Rom. ix. 5. 1 ‘Tim. iii. 16. and 1 Joh. v. 7.) 
and of five more added thereto, (Gal. i. 12. Phil. ii. 6. Col. ii. 9. 
Tit. ii. 13. and 1 Joh. v.20.)” The following collation of the dis- 
puted text is added, along with the above-cited, in Mr. Wagstaffe’s 
hand, * Act. xx. 28. Ngsctyers iavroit, rai wail tH moni, iv & 
Mas To mete Th Kyser LSet imiondmus, Wolnce vei or inxryriar Te Jee, 
D ®.cumoncare, ie Te Aysates Fe bee" MS. Bible, from whence 
Sixtus V.’s Septuagint was printed.” 
* Vid. Bengel. Griesb. &c. not. in loc. : 
Ee Cyprian, 
VOL. 1. APRIL, 1814. 
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Cyprian, Phoebadius, Marcus Celedensis, Marius  Victorinus, 
Eucherius, Vigilius Tapsensis, Facundus, Fulgentius, Cassio. 
dorug; Ambrosius Ausbertus, Walafrid Strabus, Scotus, St, 
Bernard, P, Lombard, Aquinas, Xe. support 1 John vy. 7. 

We have to regret that our limits will not adiunit of our making 
a specific reply to the objections which have been raised to the 
lust.cited authorities, But whew the distinctions are remem- 
bered, which have been already peinted out, between the force 
of the terms “ Word” and “ Son,’ and the use which has been 
wade of the eighth verse to determine the ambiguous sense of the 
seventh, there will remain little in these objections to need a so- 
lution. By the assistance of these remarks, the exceptions 
urged against the testimony of Facundus and Fulgeutius, which 
have been urged to invalidate that of St. Cyprian *, may be ea- 
sily answered; and the appeal which they make to him, and to 
the eighth verse, from whence it 3s inferred they could not have 
seen the seventh, will involve no difficulty. In this appeal, it 
was their object to shew that St. Cyprian understood the disputed 
passage relative to “‘ the Father, /Vord, and Spirit,” as meant 
of “ the Father, Som, and Holy Ghost ;” and that his interpre- 
tation was confirmed by the eighth verse, which in mentioning 
“ the water and blood,” murked out the second person of the 
Trinity. 

On the subject of the Montfort manuscript we must be 
equally brief, for similar reasous. The objections which have 
beeu made to its reading of the seventh verse, as contrary to the 
geuius of the Greek language, we are inclined to believe hyper- 
critical. For the omission of the article before Tlarte Aoy.s 
xzi TTysijzx, we can produce good authority}; and the use 
of &y rn yn for imi ris yas, is not without a precedent in the 
Scripture language t. We will net, however, at present dispute 
that this text has been, in this plice, corrected from the old Italic 
trauslation, But this remark we weuld in some degree extend 
to the Vulgate, from which it appears the verse was originally 
absent, as it was omitted in these copies of the Greek by which 
St. Jerome corrected this version ; and as several of the oldest 
manuscripts of the latter wholly omit this verse, or exhibit it 
merely m the margin§. That the Montfort manuscript and 
the Vulgate have been corrected from this source, seems pro- 


— —~_ 
———— 





* Porson, Let. XI. p. 249, 250. 263, 264. 

t Vid. S, Epiphan. adv, Her, n. xxv. p. 80. d. Els yag ana iru 
4 Oxy, lathe xai “Yses xual” Ayior Mredue, Teens Mos arEs — 

t Vid. Mat. ix. $1. Act. xiii, 17. 19. Rom. ix. 17. 28 

4 Pors. Let. VI. p. 138, &e. 
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bable on many accounts, In adopting the term “ Word” in- 
stead of Son, the fathers have not been followed; and the object 
of an interpolation, for the purposes of serving the ends of con- 
troversy, has been consequeutly frustrated. We can; of course, 
see no other reason for this deviation, than a desire to adhere 
to a common original, which existed only in the old Italic trans- 
lation. ? 

And building upon this assumption, every difficulty in the 
tase before us, immediately vanishes. St. Jerome, in forming a 
hew translation expressly conformable to the Greek *, omitted this 
verse, as absent from the copies which he took as his model. 
But as the old version retained its admirers; its authority was 
frequently set in opposition to that of the new; and, in some 
instances, to that even of the original}. As this appears to 
have been particularly the case in the Epistle from whence this 
disputed passage is taken {, it cau be little wonderful that in- 
stances should exist in which the original and the translation have 
been corrected by the pri:uitive version, as we observe vo be the 
case iu the Vulgate and Montfort manuscript. As circumstances 
prove this alteration to have been ancient ; the disputed verse 
very generally existing in the copies of the Vulgate§, and the 
Syriac readings of the Montfort manuscript establishing its claims 
to a considerable antiquity ||; we might conclude, from the~au- 
thority of both, that it existed im the old Ltalic version, and of 
‘course in the original Greek, which was followed iu that trans- 
lation. Bat this is a conclusion fully warranted by the authority 
of St. Cyprian, and of the Council of Carthage, who used that 
version, and expressly refer { to the verse in question. And 
what adds to the weight of their testimony is, the circumstances 
under which ‘it is delivered. The former appeals to this verse 





* Vid. S. Hieron. Danias. Epist. cxxiit. Tom. IIT. p. $50. 

+ Such had been the objections of Hilary and Helvidius; Vid. 
§. Hieron. adv. Helvid. cap. iv. Tom. II. p. 135, é&c. 

t Vid. Socrat, Hist: Eccles, Lib, VI, cap. xxxii. p. $81. L 32 
—41. 

§ Porson, ib. p. 139. 

} Vid. supr. p. 184. e : 

i S. Cyprian de Unit. Eccl. p, 109. ed. Ox. Dicit Deminus: 
go et Pater unum sumds.’” Et iterum de‘ Patre et Filio et 
i Sancto’ scripium est; “ et hi tres unum sunt.’ Conf. 
“p- Ixxiii. ad Jubaian. p. 203. Vict. Vitens. de Persec. Vandal. 
Et ut adhuc luce clarius unius divinitatis esse-cum Patre et Filio, 
Spiritum Sanctum doceamus, Joannis Evangeliste testimonio com- 
probatur, ait namgue: “ Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in 
sclo, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt.’ 
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previously to the alteration of the Greek or Latin text. by Ex- 
sebius or Jerome; the latter appeals to it in Africa; a coun 
try over which, as unconnected with the Greek and Roman 
Church, the influence of Eusebius or Jerome never extended. 

Having thus external evidence sufficient, in the authority of 
the Latin Church, to induce us to believe the disputed verse 
formed a part of Scripture, we proceed to examine how far this 
testimony is confirmed by the internal evidence of the original. 
And joining together w ith it the two other passages which are con- 
tested, we shali undertake their common defence, on the grounds 
chosen by their impugneis. An admirable rule is laid down by 
M. Griesbach * for determming, between two readings, which 
is the genuine: we are fondly mistaken, or we can shew, that 
every mark of authenticity, which he has pointed out, will be 
found to exist in those readings which he has rejected as spU- 
rious. 

Directing our attention, in the first place, to the structure of 
the phrase, the tenour of the sense and language as fully de- 
élares for the received reading, as against the corrected. 1. In 
Act. xx, 28. the apostolical phrase, exxAnciz +r& Oc, is not only 
restored, but its full force consequently assigned to the epithet 
itis. ‘This term, as used by the apostle, has an exclusive and 
emphatical force; an exclusive, in limiting the sense to God, 
the subject ef the assertion ;—an emphatical, in evincing the 
apostie’s earnestness, in using so extraordinary an expression. 
Feed the Church of God, which he purchased with no other 
blood than his own, is the literal meaning of the. phrase; and 
this meaulug is not more clearly expressed, “ ve shall see tt 
Was required by the object of the apostle. In 1 ‘Tim. in. 
16. there can be litde doubt that the “ Great Mystery,” of which 
the apostle speaks, and whereby some one “ was manifested in 
the flesh,” must be the incarnation. If we take the account 
given of this mystery in Jobn i. 1. 14. it marks out “ God” as 
the divine person who was manifested. And, putting this term 
mto the letter of the text, it renders the apostle’s explanation 
auswerable to his purpose, and to the solemn mode of -his enun- 
ciation. For, as the manifestation of no person, but the in- 





* Griesb. Proleg. Sect. III. p. lix. Insita sua bonitate com; 
mendatur lectio, que vel auctoris cogitandi sententiendique modo, 
stylo, scopo, cieterisque rigirazeos Sive exegeticis, ut contextui, ad- 
junctis, oppesitis, &c. sive historicts omnium convenientissima, vel 
ita comparata est, ut ea, velut primitiva, posita facile intelligi queat, 
quomodo exte relectiones omnes—sive librariorum errore—aut cri 
ticorum inepta sedulitate, progenite ex illa fuerint. 
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comprehensible and divine, can be @ mystery, any “ manifestae 
tion” of “ God,” as “ in the fleslf must be a “ Great Mys- 
tery.” So far, the apostle’s phrase is as just ay it is sententious. 
3. In 1 John v. 7. the manifest rent in the Corrected Text, which 
appears from the solecism in the language, is filled up in the 
Received ; and, on inserting 6 [larag xai 46 Acyos, the masculine 
adjectives are thus ascribed suitable substantives; and, by the 
figure of attraction, which is so prevalent in Greek, every ob- 
jection is removed te the structure of the context. Nor is there 
thus a necessary emcendation made m_ the apostle’s language 
alone, but in his meaning. St John is here expressly summing 
up © the witness of God and man ;” the divine and human tes- 
timony ; and he has elsewhere formally enumerated the heayenly 
witnesses, as they occur in the disputed passage. In his Gospel 
he thus explicitly declares, € J am one that bear witness of my-+ 
self, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me: and 
when the Comforter is come, even the Spirit of truth, he shadl 
festify of me* ;” and yet, in his Epistle, where he is expressly 
summing up the testimony in favour of Jesus, he passes at least 
two of these heavenly witnesses by, to insist on three earthly; 
nor is this all, but he omits them in such a manner as to create 
a gross solecism in his language, which is ultimately removed, and 
this oversight remedied, by the accidental insertion of those wit- 
nesses, from a note in his margin! Of all the omissions which 
have been mentioned respecting this verse, of all the improbabi- 
lities which the controversy respecting it has assumed as true, 
surcly the most incredible and wild is probability itsell, compared 
to a supposition like the last, which outrages our belief, and 
insults our reason. Yet, on the assumption of this extyavagant 
improbability, as matter of fact, must every attack, on the au- 
thentieity of this verse, be built, as its very foundation. 

From viewing the internal eviaence of the disputed texts, let 
us next copsider the circumstances under which they were deli~ 
-vered; and here, we are wholly deceived, or the investigation 15 
likely to lead to a similar conclusion. 

With respect to St. Paul’s words, inboth Act. xx. 28, and L Tim, 
il, 16, they are addressed to the converts of Ephesus +. And in 
the primitive Church, established in that city, we are assured, on the 
most incontestible authority, that the Nicolaitans had made some 
efforts to propagate their heretical notiqns’}{. Amang the tevets 
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* John viii. 18. xv. 26. Asths 2 
t Comp. 1 Tim. i. 3. iii, 16. and Rew. xx. 17. 28, 
1 Rey. ii. 1. 6. 
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of that early sect of the Gnostics*, it was not only a funda, 
mental article to deny the diinity of the Logos, and to degrade 
him into the order of secondary and angelical existences, bets 
leading doctrine also to deny that Christ. became lucarnate, and 
suffered, otherwise than in appearance, for the redemption of 
mankind-+. ‘The opposition of these notions to the explicit de. 
clarations of St. Paul, in the contested verses, must be directly 
apparent; and they appositely illustrate the strong emphasis 
with which the apostle insists on the Incarnation and Redemption, 
in both passages. But what is more immediately to our pur- 
pose, they evince the obligation which was laid on the apostle to 
assert the divine nature of our Lord as strenuously as he asserted 
his humun. ‘This we observe to be as effectually done in the 
Received Text, as the contrary is observable in the Corrected ; of 
consequence, the circumstances under which those verses were 
delivered as fully confirm the reading of the one, as they invali- 
date that of the cther. But these conclusions are further sup- 
ported by collateral evidence. St. Ignatius, an auditor of St. 
John, who impugned the errors of the Nicolaitans respecti 
the divinity of the Logos}, adopts the identical cipttenies 
St. Paul §, man Ep ale addressed to the same church at Ephe- 
sus, and insists on the divinity of Christ in language the most full 
and explicit |]. Had all antiquity been silent on the sudject of 
these contested verses, which ure supported by the most full and 
tnexceptionable evidence, the single testimony of this aposto. 
lical father would surely determine the genuine reading of these 
texts, beyond controversion. 
With regard to the declarations of the Apostle, 1 John v. 7, 

jt was the general opinion of the primitive Church, that thig . 





* Vid. S. Epiphan. adv. Heer. n. pt p 77. a. 
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+ Vid. S. Iren. Lib. I. cap. xi. ap. Bull. Defens.. Fid. Nicem 
Sect. III. cap. i. § 8 p. 160, ed. Gra Lond. 1721. 
t Id. Ibid. 
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epistle was diretted against the peculiar errors of the Ebionites 
and the Cerinthians *. Of those sects it has been already 
observed, that, while they respectively denied that Jesus wag 
“ the Son of God,” and “came in the flesh,” they niutuallg 
expressed their belief in a ‘Trinity. The Ebionites, in ‘partie 
cular, as descended trom the Jews, net only acknowledged this 
doctrine, but, it is more than probable, avowed their belief of 
itin the identical terms of the passage contested +, The Ce- 
rinthians were tess disposed to dispute the divinity of onr Lordy 
they however denied that he was more than a man in appears 
ance; While the Ebionites as strenuously asserted that he was 
nothing more m reality{. Such are the fandamentel errors 
which the Apostle undertakes to refute.. Ta the one who de- 
nied that “ Jesus was the Son of God §” he opposes the 
heavenly witnesses; to the other, who denied that he “ was 
come 1 the Hesh |j,” he opposes the earthly. For the admission of 
the one, that the “ three” persons were “ one” substance, atnong 
whom * the Father and the Word” were included, as clearly 
evinced the divinity of Christ; as “ the spirit” which he yielded up; 
and ‘ the blood and water” which he shed upon the cross, evinced 
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* S. Hieron. in Mat. Prowm. ad Eus. Crem. Tom. VI. p. xi. 
Ultimus Joannes apostolus et evangelista—cum esset in Agia, et jam 
tunc hrreticerum semina pullularent, Cerinti, Ebionts, et cutero- 
rum, gui negant Christm in carne venisse: quos ét ipse in Epistola 
sua Antichristos vocat, et apostolus Paulus freguenter percutit, 
coactus est ab omnibus poene ture Asia episcopis, et multorum 
Jegationibus, de Divinitate Salvatoris altius scribere, &c. 

+ The following extraordinary passage from the book Zohar, 
one of the most ancient and venerated of the traditionary works 
of the Jews, is quoted by the incomparably learned Selden in oe 
pres of the authenticity of 1 Joh. v.7. De Synedr. Vet. Ebr. 

ib. II. cap. iv. §. 4. p. 96. 12)—"877 "DY TR. Dixit Rabbi Jose, quis 
sensus illius; Cui sunt Dii seu Elohim propingui? Potius dicen- 
dum videtur, Propinguus quam propinqui. Sed est Deus supremus, 
Deus timoris Isaac, Bins postremus. Sic a dicendum. Et 
Fortitudines seu Majestates aut potenti@ sunt multe qu® procedunt 
ex Uno. Et hi omnes Unum sunt.” The last terms, in the origi- 
nal, expressed by tn ynd>i, we conceive, contain the true explana- 
tion of the Nicolaitan xavAavyady: vid. S. Epiph. Her. xxv. p. 
78. d. By this clae, and Rev. ii. 1. 6, 1 Joh. iv. 2.15. compared 
with n. *. supr. p. 41]. we may trace this subjectas having been im- 
mediately before the apostle. Bt 

} Vid. supr. n. conf. Sv Irem. adv, Her, Lib, I, cap. xxiir §- 2 
et 6. ; 

§ 1 Joh. iv. 15, i Ibid 2. 
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his humanity. Viewed with a reference to these considerations, 
the Apostle’s argument is as full’ as it is decisive ; and illus- 
trated by the circumstances under which his epistle was written. 
But let us suppose the seventh verse suppressed, and he not 
only neglects the advantage which was to be derived from the 
concession of his opponent while he sums up “ the witness of 
men *,” but the end of his epistle is wholly frustrated, as the 
main proposition is thus left unestablished, that “ Jesus is the 
Son of God.” Not to insist on the circumstances of the con- 
troversy, the object of the Apostle’s writing, not less than the 
tenour of his sense, consequently requires that the disputed pas- 
sage should be considered an integral part of his text. : 
The reader must be now left to determime how far the inter- 
nal evidence of the disputed texts, supported by the circum. 
stances of the controversy in which the sacred writers weye en- 
gaged, may extend in establishing their authenticity. As inter- 
polations, we must find it as difficult to account for their origin, 
by considering them the product of chance as design. For, as- 
suming the reading of the Corrected Text to be genuine, 1s it 
not next to miraculous that the casual alteration troduced inte 
the Received ‘ext should produce so extvavfdinary an effect on 
each of the, passages, and attended by consequences so various 
and remote; that it should amend the solecism of the language, 
supply the defective sense, and verify the historical circums 
stances under which they were written? But how is the impro- 
bability diminished by conceiving them the product of design; 
while they appear te be unsuitable to the controversies agitated 
in the primitive Church? ‘The early heretics did not subscribe 
to those parts of the canon in which they occur; and they did 
not meet the difficulties of those disputes which were main- 
tained with the later+. In ordér to answer the purposes of 
those controversies, Christ, in two of the contested passages, 
should have been identified with “ Ged,” who “ was miani- 
fested yn the flesh,” and “ purchased: the Church with bis own 
blood ;” and instead of “ the Father, Word, and Spirit,” the 
remaining passage should have read, “ the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” The orthodox did not require these verses for 
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* Ib. v. 9. 

+ Hence we find, that the writers who stand next in succession 
to the apostles, as they found the ee ‘of our Lord impugned, 
and the Scripture testimonies which proved it explained away by 
the heretics, insist more emphatically gn this point. S. Ignat. Ep. 
ad Ephes. cap. xviii. “O yag O05 maw lucés 6 Xpisds ixvoPop.an ied 
Mapias, xar oixovoular Ort, xe F. i. ‘ 
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the support of their cause; they had other passages which would 
accomplish all that they oul effect; and without their aid, they 
yiaintamed and established their, tenets. Admitting the possi- 
bility of au interpolation, in the three instances, we must be 
still at a loss to conceive with what gbject it could have been 
attempted. 

While those deductions continue unanswered, and while the 
gbjections to the Scripture Canon are limited to these three 
passages, we may iofer, that with their defence its docirinal in- 
tegrity is established. We have endeavoured to rest it upon its 
yatural basis; the testimony of the two Churches, in the eastern 
and western world, in whose keeping the sacred trust was re- 
posed. In two instances, of any moment, their, testimony is 
found to vary; and in these, the evidence is not discovered to be 
contradictory, but merely defective, and this only,upon one side. 
Ja the intergal evidence of the defective passages we likewise 
observe those marks which declare that an error lies on the side 
where the te stimony is less full. And on confronting the wit. 
nesses, we finally discover, that the deficiency of evidence on 
the one side is supplied by the plenitude of the testimony on 
the other; and that, the defect being filled up in the former, 
every objection vauishes to which it was originally exposed, As 
this is a result which cannot be considered accidental, there 
seems to be no possible myde of accounting for it, but by 
supposing that there was a period when the witnesses agreed. in 
that testimony which is more full and explicit. 

In matters of lesser moment we indced discover, that these 
Witnesses vary from themselves ; not ouly the original but the 
translation having undergone somealteration. Butas they still con- 
spire in their testimony, the Latin uni formly following the varieties 
of the Greek; and as'we can follow up these varieties to their 
source, in tracing them to the innovations of Lusebins, and to the 
corrections mtroduced iuto his edition, the iideiity of the wit. 
nesses remains unimpaired: and on separating what is: suspicious 
from the general mass of evidence, we thus eventually arrive atthe 
truth. From the very variety in the testimony we derive au 
advantage, which nearly counterbalances its conve itience... For 
while it possesses us of the different revisals of Scriptare which 
have been used by hostile parties, who puossessed the most op- 
posite interests and views, it affords us some earnest that neither 
could have tampered with, it;to any extent; while it furnishes 
us with their mutual testimony to the general integrity of ihe 
text. And where the testimany yaries, at least in important end 
doctrinal points, from the peculiar opinions of the parties umpite , 
cated, we are enabled to discover on which side the error moy 
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lie, and on subducting it from the suspected edition, we thus 
acquire an idea of the original state of the Canonical Scripture, 
Nor let it be objected, that in supposing the sacred text hag 
been thus corrupted and restored, we build on unsupporied con. 
yecture, On what has been already advanced respecting the edie 
tions of Eusebius and St. Athanasius, this assumption might be 
mitintamed, But we can produce another and positive testimony 
to the truth of what we have advanced. St. Epiphanius, who flou- 
rished in the times of the latter, expressly draws that distine- 
tion, which proves that two species of text existed in his age ;— 
one “ which had, and one which had not, been rectified by the 
orthodox *,” - And by specifying a particular passage +,” which 
he intimates was wanting in the corrected copies, but which is 
found in the Canons of 'E usebius, he clearly distinguishes the 
text of the latter, as that which remained uncorrected. He ap- 
als likewise to the festimony.of St. Irenwus, who preceded 
Eusebius, on a disputed reading {; and it is observable, that 
in quoting the writings of that early father, he conforms less to 
the Corrected ‘Text than to the Received §. While his testimony 
is thus explicit in proving the text to have heen corrected, the 
result of the process which he follows, indirectly establishes the 
truth of the principles on which we have built, as proviiig the 
Received Text the model by which Eusebius’s text was corrected : 
for such precisely would be the event, had the Received Text, 
which was restored in his age, existed in that of St. lrenzeus. 
As so much stress has been, however, laid on the authority 
of Origen, we shall deduce from his testimony, not merely a 
confirmation of the evidence of Epiphanius, but a proof of the 
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S. Epiphan. Ancorat. §. xxx. Tom. II. p. 36. b. aard xal 
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xo en vonTarres @lTe To Tides, ap Td bo nrpoTaror. "xal yivd eves iv 
dywri« peer. x. ti, The last words contain a quotation of Luke 
xxii. 43, 44. which was wanting in many of the Greek and Latin 
copies in the times of St, Hilafy; as they are merely illustra- 
tive of what precedes in St. E nang} we conceive his words 
extend to them. Vid. S. Hilar. de Trin. Lib. X. §. 41. p. 1062.a 

+ Luk. xii. 48, 44. vid. supr. The omission of this verse in 
the Codex Brixianus evinces the influence of those corrected of 
- ufied editions upon that MS. Vid. Garbel. ap. Blanchin. Pro- 

& p- 19. 

} Vid. supr. n, *. § Vid. sup. p. 409. n. f- 
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certainty of those principles on which we have reasoned. Oncoms 

aring the varietics of the text with his inconstant readiugs, we 
directly discover that it was not altered at random, but that it 
was as systematically changed when it was restored as when it 
was corrupted. [hn its different changes it does nét merely 
desert his authority; but where it deviates from his Alexandrine 
readings, it conforms to his Byzantine. For the pecultar read- 
ings of the Vulgate and Vatican manuscript, which occupy the 
middle rank of our three princtpal classes, are not merely de- 
viations from the Verceli and Cambridge manuscripts, but ap- 
proximations to the Brescia and Alexandrine. We can discover 
no solution of so extraordinary a circumstance, but that which 
St. Epiphanius countenances, and our whole system is mtended 
to prove, That THe RECEIVED TEXT etisted in the times of 
Origen, and that it was the standard, from which a departure 
mas made in the first instance, and to which an approvimation 
was made in the second. 

Nor can we discover more than one objection, of any mo- 
ment, which can be urged against the system on which this 
conclusion is built. For we are aware, it may be objected, 
with respect to the text of the heavenly witnesses, that how- 
ever obvious it may be that there was no party in the Church 
to claiin this verse for the purposes of controversy, when it was. 
expunged by Eusebius, yet it is inconceivable, the canon hav- 
ing been revised by the orthodox, anit two out of three dis- 
puted passages restored, that the principal passage should be 
neglected. But to this objection we are not unprovided with 
an answer. We have been taught by. Epiphanius, that in these 
rectified copies some verses were at first suppressed * ; aud we 
may learn from Socrates, that this imputation was cast partica- 
larly upon the epistle which contains the heavenly witnesses +f. 
St. Chrysostome, who lived near the times when the text: was 
revised, will complete our proof, by informing us }, that the text 
of the heavenly witness was most likely to be included among 
the omitted passages. Nor can it be objected, that m thus for- 
tifying one text we shake the foundation on which the whole 
canon is rested. We observe this verse to be so peculiarly cirs 
cumstanced that it becomes idle to reason from it to any other 
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* Vid. supr. p. 426. n. *. me eal Vid. Kee ‘ p- 419. n. ah 

t Vid. Bengel. Apparat. Crit. arv. in h. b. §v xxx. p. #73, 
ed. Burk. Tubing. 1768. Comp. Allix, Judgm. of Jew. Ch. ch. 
x. p. 147, 148, from which it will appear, that the Jews, not less 
than the Christians, were adverse to submitting those Ppenlee pUSHpIdey 
which they coneeived to be covertly revealed in their Scriptures, to 
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passage of Scripture. And while we possess, in the copies of 
the Arians and Catholics, the concurring testimony of hostile 
witnesses to the general integrity of the text, we have not much 
to apprehend froim this solitary mstance. Indeed so peculiar was 
this iustance, that it is a curious fact that both parties, however 
they disagreed oa the subject of this text, and the grounds on 
which it might be suppressed, notwithstanding agreed that it 
should be wilidrawn from the circulated edition. 

_ Nor can we deem it a small recommendation of the system 
which we have thus laboured to establish, that it deviates in pris 
ciple so very slightly from that to which it is opposed. ‘To one 
point the whole of the differences between them may be reduced ; 
und by this point their respective merits be estimated. As it has 
been the object of the one to rest the credit of the Alex- 
andrive text on the authority of Origen, the end of the other has 
been to rest it upon that of Eusebius. ‘The inconstant readings 
of the former, and the sections and canons of the latter, constitute 
the main pillars on which both systems rest, and seem to de- 
moustrate the relative stability of that which we have proposed, 
‘These readings as favouring both the Alexandrine and Byzan- 
tine text can lead to no satisfactory result; while the sections, 
as demonstrating the descent of every manuscript of character 
irom one edition *, very clearly establishes the other, 





Arr. VI. Museum Criticum, or Cambridge classical Re- 


searches. Nos. I. Il. Iff. Cambridge, printed at the 
University Press. 5s. Murray, 


DID we consider the work before us as a periodical publica- 
tiov, we should be of opimon that any direct interference either 
with the plan of its proceedings, or the general table of its con- 
tenis, would be both uninteresting to our readers, and in viola- 
tion of that sort of understood rule, which prevents the conduc- 
tors of one literary journal from examining the arrangements, and 
questioning the conduct of another. But as the Museum Criti, 
cum, no less m its professions than in its execution promises to 
present a xt7ua es aes to the classical world, it is a point alike of 
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* Such is the declaration of one whose authority, in the opinion 
of M. Griesbach, ranks above all others; Wetst. Proleg. Sect. 1.4, 
11. p. 6. Omnes etiam vetustissimi Codices habent x:Qarasa et ritrzs 
Lusebianos, a prima manu, excepto Vaticano et Cantabrigiens}- 
But these can be scarcely termed exceptions. Vid. supr. p. 190, 
n. }. p. $04, n. fT. 
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duty and inclination, at stated intervals, to report its contents 
and to mark its progress. 

This publication is, as its name imports, a repository of cri- 
tical matter in all its various branches, and its design appears to 
be not only to present a rich display of original learning, but to 
rescue nany inestimable relics of antiquity from the dust of ob- 
scurity. How far it may have succeeded in both these important 
ends, will be the object of our enquiry. Before however we 
proceed to an investigation of the merits of the publication, 
we must enter upon a question, not unfrequently proposed for 
our consideration, what necessity existed for such a publication 
at all? We are aware that there are many, whose various and 
extensive erudition entitles their opinion to much attention, who 
are in the habit of exercising their pleasantry upon the whole 
race of verbal critics. ‘To their ears, notes, emendations, con 
jectures, canons, and all such critical artillery, are but merely 
brutum fulmen, and all the adoration paid by the commentators 
to the maids of Helicon, is m their view but the comic sketch 
of “ Love’s labour lost,” with the addition of a few scenes 
from “ Much ado about Nothing.” ‘They-lament the misap- 
plication of those abilities, which would have done honour to 
the nobler departments of learning, to the trifling cavils and fruits 
less formalities of verbal disquisition. Now although we might 
be disposed to joi with them in the complaint that the most 
capacious treasures of memory, and the keenest efforts of inge+ 
nuity should occasionally be directed to the study of words, and 
not of things, yet if the sacrifice of such ability and labour 
shall have expanded the field of learning, and shall have cleared 
its paths from those asperities which have repressed the vigour, 
or those obstacles which have impeded the progress of the 
student, it will not have been offered in vain. Such has been 
already, to a great degree, the effeet of verbal criticism, ‘There 
are ‘but’ a few authors, either in the Greek or Latin language, 
whose text has not, in great measure, been purified from the 
corruptions with which it was polluted, and cleared from ‘the 
intricacies and obscurities in which its meaning was entangled. 
If we proceed @ step farther, and review the copious illustra- 
tions of the sense of the author, drawn from parallel passages, 
the laborious and recondite comments by which that spirit and 
point is often restored, which had otherwise evaporated in un- 
meaning generality, we shall feel ourselves bound, both in gra- 
titude and duty, to place the art, to which alone we are indebted 
for these important effects, in that exalted rank, to which by 
its merits it has justly a claim. If posthumous fame is the 
desire of its votaries, their wish will be fully accomplished ; for 
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and whose meanimg he may have elucidated, will ever be added 
the name of the fidus Achates, the acute and ingenious critic 
and companion. In the minds of those who have never read an 
emendation or a note, the name of Bentley will ever be asso. 
cmted with that of Horace, of Hemsterhusivs with that of 
Lucian, of Bruuck with that of Sophocles, and of Porson with 
the whole Greek theatre. Nor in its primary use alone is the art 
of verbal criticism to be esteemed and honomed by every one whe 
aesumes the name of a scholar, but m its secondary capacity 
also js at calculated to pevduce the thost salutary effects on the 
mind of the student, It wilk give him the habit of attentive 
examination, and calm deliberation, im all his studies and pur- 
suis, it will impress upou his mind the necessity of accuracy 
and caution in ali his proceedings, and will teach him the art of 
sifting adifiiculty to the bottom, before he shall acquiesce in care- 
fess neglect, or basty and capricious determination. ‘Though 
words, not Uings, as we have before allowed, are its immediate ob: 
ject, yet we know of no liberal art which so exclusively demands 
splendour of ability, or richness of information in its votaries. He 
who rs but modertely versed im the writings of antiquity, must 
have often experienced the confusion and obscurity which an un- 
skiiful application of commentatorial remedies has produced, not 
only mm the text, but in the dnterpretation of his author. While 
the mereiless operations Of an emendatory drawcansir on the 
ove hand, maim and mutilate the body of the work, the 2- 
gentune ve. Batavum of a painstaking pwpocogos will often 
envelope the text, and obstruct the sense with an impervious 
cloud of learned lumber on the other, To present to the lite- 
rary world a classical writer restored to himself in a pure and 
uncorrupted text, and to add those illustrations which, like gems, 
display, not disfigure bis beauties, is the prerogative of but a 
few. Such, m our own country, was Bentley, such was 
Porson; such is he, to whose industry and acumen we are in- 
debted for all the pleasure that can arise froma free and uu- 
fettered expatiation in the grandest of the Greek tragedians ; 
ofim nominabilur, nunc intelligitur. 

At the same tine we are aware of the dangerous charms of 
verbal criticism to a young and ingenious mind. ‘The student, 
atisacted by the brilliancy, astonished by the research, and grati- 
fied by the success of an able master in verbal criticism, soon’ 
forgets-that the art itself is a means only, not an-end ; and j 
of drinking deep of those waters, which would strengthen and 
auuimate his mind, he is concerned alone for the beauty of the 
vessel in which they are drawn. He considers learning, as the 
puriiins of old thought religion, “ made for nothing but to be 
mended.” ‘Lhe bucket of the Danaides would hove he been to hu» 
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a treasure of inestimable value. His great delight would have 
been in stopping the holes, and soldering the crevices of this 
leaky vessel, even at the fountain of Helicon itself; and in the 
true spirit of a tinker, where he should have succeeded in filling 
up one old cranny, to make two afresh. In the mean time, the 
faculties of his mind are gradually contracted, and those intellec. 
tual powers, which might have commanded all the rich treasures 
of ancient learning, and converted thera to the noblest purpuses, 
lose themselves in the trifling pursuit of verbal accuracies, and 
the cavils of petty disquisition. For it is a matter of curiosity to 
observe with implacable resentment these Viri C/ariss. as they 
generally term themselves, persecute the attempts of each other 
in the general cause of scholarship.and learning. Not all the 
turbulence of real life, not all the animosity of party violence, can 
inspire their combatants with deeper malevolence, or arm their 
pens with greater scurrility, than the intestine jars of the critical 
republic. ‘The cause of all this virulence and spleen might still 
remain an object of doubt and enquiry, did not alittle expe- 
rience in human nature afford the solution of the difficulty, and 
convince us, that the labour and irritation of the pursuit is always 
increased in proportion to the insignificance of the object. 

{t is, however, with much satisfaction, that we observe the 
volumes before us are disgraced with fewer examples of this tri- 
fliug and absurd malignity, than any equal number of pages since 
the commencement cf the art. Were we inclined todoubt their 
excellence, we should consider this as a strong testimony of their 
value. But we have the pleasure also of observing, that in the 
same number of pages, we have seldom met with a greater trea- 
sure of original information, or a more useful reprint of scarce 
aid valuable pieces. The contents of the publication may, gene- 
rally speaking, be divided into three classes ; in the first the reader 
will find much original matter; in the second, collations, &c, 
from many inedited MSS. and from the works of the most cele- 
brated scholars; in the third, republications of many curious 
tracts, which have long since been wholly withdrawn from the 
public view. 

Under the first head, we have much pleasure in noticing’ com= 
plete edition cf the fragments of Sappho, which in itself hax long 
been a desideratum in the classical world. We know not who is 
the editor of this valuable part of the work, but from the weight 
of learning so powerfully compressed in the notes, from the ac- 
‘curacy and extent of the illustrations and authorities, and from 
the cautious ingenuity of the emendations, we cannot but discover 
the masterly hand of Mr. Blomefield. We give the second Ode 
a8 a specimen of the text, 
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We approve highly of al! the emendations which are so judi- 
ciously mtroduced into the text of this beautiful lithe Ode. 
The insertion of the Holic digamma into Féraye is peculiarly 
happy, and has restored a passage to its original purity, which 
had puzzled every preceding commentator. We shall present the 
notes on lines 7 and 9, as fair specimens of the traly scholaslike 
aud masterly stvle of the whole. 


“7. ds yap idw oe. ed. princeps Longini. &¢ yap o idw. Codd. Vat. 
Paris. Ambros. &; yap tdw cs Vossius, quem plerique secuti sunt. 
AZolenses autem dixisse Fidiw satis liquet ex Latinorum video. 
Quin et veteres Dorienses eadem forma utebantur. Theocrit. 
111, S7. “AdAeTas EMbarpds par 6 Ieksec* apa Pidhow Avray; ubi vulgo 
aga y idnew. Vide Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 114. Notent tirones 7 
pro os dici. Broyéas MSti. nempe pro Cpaxsws statim. Vossius vero 
Cooytas, /Eolice pro Cpaysiac. 

“ 9, xauuls pro xara wir. Vid. Tryphonis locum a me excitatum 
in nott. ad Aisch. Theb. 740. xaypsd Vossius, et yrdcou ctor 
Barnesius witnyt. Sed MSS. iays Alii leguiit yawro iayn, a 
di Aswror, alii yaweo tay’, avy dba. Penultimam vero in izya pro- 
duci necesse est, in idyz» corripi. .In Homer. Iliadi A ubi editur 
arep) powar audis iayn, procul dubio legendum éu¢) Fekays, Aristoph. 
Plut. 545. Arzi Oi Gpavov crdurov xeQadrdy xatewyoros avzl Ob paxtpate 
In Eurip. Cych. 679. pes secundus Anapztus est.”” 


Iu the preface to this edition of Sappho, a similar collection 
of the fragments of Archilochus is promised, but in neither of 
the two succeeding numbers has it yet appeared. We trust that 


we shall not have long to regret its absence. m 
4 
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In the two first numbers is given a very long and interesting 
account of certain early Greek historians, mentioned by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. "The very few fragments which still remain of 
those historical writers who preceded Herodotus, have not ever, 
as we believe, been collected into one point of view, much less 
has any account of their authors been attempted... We can there- 
fore recommend to the attention of every student the two articles 
in question, as aclear, accurate, and complete collection of all 
the fragments and quotations which are now in existence of those 
historians, whose very names, perhaps, have scarcely reached him, 
and as a most original and entertaining account of the authors 
themselves. ‘The information which they contain is doubly valu- 
able, as it can be attained by no other means, than by the same 
ingenuity of arrangement and labour of research, which distinguish 
this most useful and happy exertion of industry and skill. 

The notes on the Electra of Sophocles form a valuable appen- 
dage to that most exquisite effort of ancient genius. Whatever 
may conduce to correct and settle the text, and to illustrate the 
beauties of such a tragedy, deserves the thanks of every sound and 
rational scholar. Whoever shall set down to study the Electra 
of Sophocles, will find his labour much diminished, and his gra- 
tification proportionably increased, by the accompaniment of 
such a comment. We are happy to see the old readings of the 
genuine text in many instances successfully defended by the learned 
commentator against the cacoéthes emendandi, which appears to 
have annulled the powers, and invalidated the labours of that 
daring, but sagacious and independent scholar, Ph. Bruuck. 
The Greek professor (if the signature J, H. M. does not deceive 
us) has shewn much skill in the arrangement of the chorusses; 
aud much sound judgment both in the reception as well as the ree 
jection of the labours of his critical predecessors. The professor 
has shewn the strength of his original powers in his edition of 
the Hippolytus, and we hope that it will not be long before the 
still more delicious tragedy of the Alcestes shall be ushered into 
the world, corrected and illustrated by the same hand. . 

In the third number we find a most entertaining letter on the 
subject of the Hippocentaur, which, as it displays no less humour 
than research, our readers. will not be dis at 
entire. ; 


“ Palaephatus, in his Treatise on Incredible Stories (6f which 
‘work I think a-new edition might with advantage be given, 
enriched with illustrations from the works of the moderns ) roundly 
declares, that whoever believes that any animal ever did. or could 
exist with the head of a man and the of a horse, believes 
that which is impossible: for, as he judiciously observes, the 
mouth and throat of a man “% ified for the moe ge| 
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and deglutition. of oats and hay; his other argument is perh 
untenable, viz. that if such animals, ever had existed, they would 
exist, now. To this conclusion we moderns might oppese the 
instances,.of. the Megatherion, and. the various Bib of the 
animal tribe whose remains have been brought to light by the 
Parisian osteologists ; not to mention the well-attested accounts 
which are annually transmitted to us from. Scotland, verified 
by the, minister of the Kirk, and sworn to before a justice of 
che peace, of sundry mermen and mermaids, in whom the union of 
man and fish is not less surprising than the preternatural composi- 
tion of the hippocentaur; at least in the opinion of Horace, 
Being naturally a lover of the marvellous, | beg leave to lay before 
your readers some accounts of a hippocentaur, which seem to be 
so welliattested, that they might stagger the incredulity of Palae- 
phatus himself; co 60 0. 
- Phiegon Tralianus.in his Book of Wonders, ¢. 34. relates a 
story of @ hippocentaur which was, caught on a mountain near 
Sauna, a town, in, Arabia, ,and sent, to the prefect of Egypt as a 
present. to the Emperor,;, It, was fed on flesh, (not hay and. oats, 
as Palaephatus, imagined) but the change of climate not agree- 
ing. with its delicate health, it fell sick and died. The pretect 
caused it to be pickled and sent to Rome, where it was exposed 
to,public view in the palace. It had a countenance of ‘peculiar 
ferocity, hairy hands, hoofs like a horse, and bay hair, the bright- 
ness of the colour being somewhat tarnished by the ‘pickle. No 
time is mentioned ; but Pliny, N. H. VII. 3. assures us that he had 
himself séen a: Hippocentaur preserved in honey, which had been 
sent from: Egypt to the Emperor Claudius. Jt is clear to me that 
this must have been the pickled. Hippocentaur of Phlegon,; and I 
think that the conclusion, of the following curious anecdote is only 
another version. of the same story, where) bass 

St. Jeronta, in his life of Paul the hermit, says that St, Antony, 
in a certain. rocky del) once met,a little man with a hooked nose, a 
forehead decorated with horns, and the feet of a goat. The pious 
recluse.of, course started at the sight of the cloven foot, not being 
prepared, as St, Dunstan was, with a pair of hot pincers. The 
nondescript however saluted him courteously, tellihg’ him ‘that he 
was one of those ignuéfim or inhabitants of the desert whoni men 
called satyrs or faums, He conclided by requesting the prayers of 
the saint in his behalf: As -it was possible that some sceptical per- 
sons might entertain a doubt as to the truth of this story, St. Jerome 
elmches the nail, by asserting that a_creature of the species here 
described was brought to Alexandria and. shewn about to the, peo- 
ple; and that afterwards being pick d, it was carried to Antioch to 

:seen by the Emperor, | I think we have here another anda 
accurate account of the ménster described by Phlegon and 

ny 
»» There myst have been some foundation for the story; the: ani- 
mal in question was no doubt some monstrous prdduction, some pre- 

, ternatural 
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ternatural birth, which in our days would have been presented to 
Surgeon’s Hall or the British Museum,’ but in.a,Jess.enlightened 
age was magnified into a Hippocéntaur; by which name, ogthat of 
Hircocervus or Chimera, the ancients would no doubt have digni- 
fied some animals which have been discoveret of late years} for in- 
stance, the Ornithorhynchus Paradorus of New Holland. I must 
not omit to observe, that Phlegon rétnarks of the pickled specimen, 
that it was not so big as painters usually represented Hippocentaurs, 
and yet not very small, [cannot refrain’ ftom adding a joke which 
some wit of antiquity has cut’apon this rare beast, and which is 
marked by that same delicacy of thought" and expression which 
tharacterizes most of the witticisms of antiquity; itusthisa \ +f 
“ “Immos igevystas ardva, Beolds YF aaromt Dera Portrar: 
How vastly superior is this to Ovid’s Semivirumgue bovem, semifo- 
vemgue virum? In hopes that somé learned persons will illustrate 
this branch of natural history with as mach well-placed erudition as 
has been occasionally bestowed tipon fleas,” atid*thése animalcules 
which are said to have devoured Phereoydes and Sylla.’’ P. 338. 
Not the least valuable portion ‘of the: work before us is’that 
department which is dedicated to the publication of various M5. 
atmotations, conjectures, ‘and ‘emendations, ‘whieh, -thougli*-the 
remains of the most distinguished scholars, have not- yet been 
presented to the public. Of this sort are a numberof notes and 
illustrations of Horace by the celebrated»Chishull, which were 
taken from the margin of the Cambridge edition of ;Horace, in 
the University library, ‘Though >the ‘student may occasiqnally 
discover a hackneyed quotation, or a common-place reference, 
yet he will also find many apt and curious allustrations, and many 
valuable remarks, of which Bentley» himself; the warm friend 
and admirer of Chishull; would not-liave been ashamed: |) }»:| 
Any authenticated relic of’ Porson'will be sought with eager 
aixiety by every’student’ and scholar.: They will receive, there- 
fore, with much satisfaction, asd remembrance of. their de- 
parted master, ‘a letter addressed ‘by’ thesProfessor to Mr. Dal- 
zel, which was ‘preserved; “and transmitted to the editor’ of | the 
Museum Criticund. !'It’ relates “principally. to. bis;-celebrated 
canon’ of the Cretic, and inthe course-of the discussion, poor 
Herman falls @ merited victim) under the »professor’s sarcastic 
‘lash. ‘Many of our readers“have heard:of the nr inwattocie 
. Made by Porson ‘on this unfortunate metremonger tit W 
‘them much therdfore to see ‘it im) its‘origmal state, as M appears 
#0 this'letter,:010 #i:!)) vd et ben comarhs off | 2eostebmons 
« Tt may perhaps divert you to insert an Epigram, made by.an 
Etouian, r jena ‘ate, Wipien adnan 844 | a 
ith csnen cm ‘ 2 ’ ; uy pal OU aITO 
; Phibéylides’s saw *: (Strabo, x. pi-487) ed. | m.) 
PS Kad vids Guinvridewe Agron weenel tlggd pity, 86.9 ol. yn 
[lates WAny TIpoxAsoug* xa Ti goxAang Aigsosg. é e 
rf2 Difidey 
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Which I have thus endeavoured to do into English : 
The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly tq seek ; 
Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more:. 
All; save only Herman 
And Herman’s a German. 


It is a known principle in iambic verse, that the iambic‘may bé 
resolved into a tribrach in any place but the last. As Mr, Herman 
has not given any striking instances of this resolution in his in- 
eomparable treatise, I shall try to supply the defect. 

‘O peilpsxds, & cois, aluore yiyeade magi uilpwr. 
‘O pélesnds apatleos, 8 wods acoPos iysrile.”” 


A very curious and mteresting collection of the emendatidns 
of Milton on the text of Euripides is given in No. LIL. They 
are published from a MS. preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, and afford an additional testimony of the depth of eru- 
dition, and the keenness of research, which distinguished the mind 
of that great man. If the reader will consider the state of verbal 
criticism in those days, and how few landmarks existed to guide 
the scholar in his research, he will the more admire these early 
efforts of genius, and will be of opinion, that, if Milton badap- 
plied the vigour of his taleuts to the less, instead ef the greater 
object, he might have stood as great a master in the school of 
critical learning, as he now stands in the region of poetry, and 
had he not been Milton, he might have been Porson. 

But the most valuable treasure which this publication has pre- 
sented to the world, is one that has long been withheld from 
their enjoyment, and now therefore appears with. an increase of 
interest and satisfaction. We mean the emendations of Bentley, 
from the original MSS. now preserved in the British Museum. 
The first specimen, which has been afforded us, is a fasciculus 
of his corrections in the text of Nicander, in which the acumen 
and vigour of that consummate critic appear in the most brilliant 
point of view. As the Theriaca of Nicaader is now a scarce 
and uncommon book, we think that the editor of the Museum 
Criticum has shewn his judgment in giving the text, as well as the 
emendations. “The common reader is by this means, better ena- 
bled to j of their value ; and what might have remained, iu 
the form emendations only, unregarded and unread, is now 
forced upon the attention even of the most cursory and lazy ¢xa- 
miner of the contents of the volume before us. _ We are promised 
not only the remaiuder of Nicander, but also or meaaie<* 
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this great critic upon Aristophanes, which ave also preserved in 
the same library. This will be indeed an inestimable treasure. 
We cannot refrain from expressing a wish, that while the text 
of Nicander, as it stands in the edition of Gorreus, is given en+ 
tire, that the Latin poetry, which stands on the other side of the 
page, had been subjoined, as itis a very elegant and spirited vers 
sion, and in most places surpassing the original. The books 
whicly contain these emendations were purchased some time 
since by the trustees of the British Museum from a bookseller, 
to whom Cumberland, under the pressure, as we suppose, of that 
unmerited il-fortune which pursued him throughout his life, had 
privately disposed of them. We can congratulate every scholar 
that they fell into such hands, and that such has been the use to 
which they have been applied. 

We may perhaps be accused of interested motives, when we 
object to any part of such a publication as this, being devoted to 
the actual review of modern classical publications. It may natu. 
rally be supposed that we feel somewhat jealous at an intrusion 
iuto our own department. but we can assure the editor, that, itis 
for his sake, not for our own, we wish that this part of the work 
had not been engrafted upon the original plan. We are too well 
acquainted with the irritability of authors in every branch of 
literature, but of all authors, the verbal critic is endowed with the 
most acute feelings of morbid sensibility. Even a hint that he 
has overlooked one instance in the whole range of Greek literae 
ture, which militates against some favourite canon, will throw 
him into hysterics, and he is your enemy for life. We could 
have desired therefore the omission of that part of the work, 
which alone reduces it to the level of a periodical publication ; if 
it be well and faithfully executed, it will render half those, who 
could principally have enjoyed its beauties, its bitter enemies ; and 
if it be only partially performed, it had better have been entirely 
omitted. Our words will however be taken for granted, when 
we notice an admirable review of “ The Correspondence of Fox 
and Waketield,” of which we can only say, “ Talis cum at, uti- . 
nain noster esset.” 

We also object to the introduction of modern verses, as we 
consider them below the dignity of the design, which ig dedicated 
to ancient learning alone, and all its valuable appendages, _ The 
_. brilliancy, however, of the two copies of Latin verse thus intro- 
duced, might form a splendid exception to the rule, but we trust 
that the example will not be followed. 

Several works of this description have appeared abroad, some 
few in our own country, but none under such auspices as the pre 
seut, nor with the same chance of permavent success. The me 
contraction of its plan will add a degree of solidity to its fame. 4t 
proceeds from the Cambridge University Press, avd may an 
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. ‘ 

fore be justly supposed to. be edited under the direction and con- 
troul.of the first scholars in. that University... We are happy also 
to discover a new feature in such a publication, the prospect held 
forthoof a eynclusion. ‘There is a certain point, beyond which 
therfull vigour of the human mind cannot with advantage be ex- 
tended, and we should be sorry to see the present work in the 
hands of any others, than of those who have the credit of con- 
ducting, it.. Various circumstances.may in the course of a very 
short time, compel them to withdraw their exertions ; their own 
immediate materials may be partly exhausted, the languor of sa- 
tiety may.creep into their efforts, or the various events of life 
may call them to other studies, and other places, He who would 
command a lasting admiration, must fix a determinate conclusion 
of his labonrs; eternity of fame will never bean attendant on inde- 
dinity of design. When this work shall have been concluded within 
-the limits of five or six volumes, it will command a place in the 
Jibrary of every future scholar, and will deserve the adumiration 
and, gratitude of every true lover of classical elegance and critical 
research: . Were it to proceed ad infinitum, no such prospect 
could be held out of its success. . At it now stands, it will be a 
uric sis Hei, to. which every student will resort for much 
centertaming and useful instruction, and every scholar for much 
‘deep and recondite information. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Art,.7. .A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, 
October 3, 1813, at the Consecration of W. Howley, D.D. Lord 
‘Bishop of London, by W. Stanley Goddard, D.D. Rector of Bepton, 
‘Wussex. Published by Command of the Archbishop. 2s. 64. 
48 pp. Rivington‘and Hatchard. 1813. 


At no solemnity do we expect a greater display of sound theology 
_and_ powerful ability than from the preacher at an Episcopal Con- 
secration, nor have we been generally disuppointed ; some of the 
_best single Sermons in the English language have owed their ex- 
istence to this origin. The peculiar circumstances under which 
tlie Sermon now before us was composed, raised our expectations 
“high, nor have 'th¢y been frustrated. We have a clear, argumen- 
tative, and convincing defence of those. principles, upon whigh 
-Charch Authority _ Ecelesiastical Government is founded, . The 
arrangement is simple, the language unaffected, and the reasoning 
) juste ‘The learned Preacher divides his subjeet-matter into three 
propesitions. . é 3 di ; , be 
“1. The expedigney of defining, and settling by fixed rules, 
whatever reiates to Christian Worship, or to Christian Doctrine? 


« 2, The 
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“ 2, The expediency of adhering to such regulations, when ex- 
perience shall have proved them to be useful and necessary, - » 
“ 3. The expediency of investing persons with due authority, to 
superintend the concerns of Religion, and the Government of the 
Church.” ; id Pigs 
The discussion of these three important points is conducted with 
much calmness and precision; and the Author has clearly shown 
that he has well considered and understood his subject. He never — 
rises into eloquence, nor ever sinks into weakness or absurdity ; the 
whiole has the appearance rather of a treatise than a sermon, and: 
may be read with all the advantage to be derived from a sober and 
rational disquisition on so momentous a subject, From the winding 
up of the argument we shall present our readers with an extract, 
which is a fair specimen of the sdund and practical sense which is 
so conspicuous throughout. | 
“ Nor do Benefits less essential, though perhaps less obvious, 
result to the Community at large from that Intercourse which is 
kept up between the superior Orders of Society, and those of our 
Church ; and from a Participation of which, none, who possess the 
requisite Pretensions, are excluded. Religion herself ‘thus: be- 
comes respected from the Veneration paid to the sacred Character 
of her Ministers: and the Restraint imposed by’ this Considera- 
tion, is a constant and firm Security against any Deviation from 
Regularity and Decorum. Were this Restraint confined even to 
the outward Behaviour, much would still be gained to’ thé Catike 
of Virtue: since that, which may have originated in mere ‘Attteh- 
tion to Propriety, soon grows into Habit: becomnies a settled" Prin- 
ciple of Action: and produces the like Influence on others. ‘Great 
is the Force of Example. in every Station : ‘but of incalculable"Mh- 
portance is the Conduct of those in the highest: and fearfa? i¥ the 
Responsibility they must incur for the Good, which they negléct 
to promote: for the Evil which they introduce‘or sanctioni—Iii a 
Country like our own, where extensive Commerce’ arid increased 
Opulence have opened an easy Access to’ Luxtry and Dissipation : 
“in the crowning City, whose Merchants aré Princes, tohose ’ : 
Jickers are the honourable of the Earth:”—1s it not of the wutntost 
Consequence, that those who aré appointed ‘mote espécially'to’#u 
perintend and watch over the Preservation and Innptovement of the 
public Morals, should be placed, as it were, on’an Bminente, 
where “ their Light may shine before Men” —whete “ their® 
Works may be seen :”"—whete their a arning Voice” may be 
by the great, the wealthy, and the powerful 2+ Nor’ ini ‘the \Be- 
gislative Assembly itself, (where the Uti ity of ‘their ead ‘Cha- 
racter seems to be less discerned by those, ‘wlio forget'that Man is 
formed for Religion, aid that into all’his Concerns’ eligion? #howld 
_ enter :—by those, who are not aware of the Dignity,” which? is 
Added to public Deliberations, cominénced artd continued ‘under 
the awful Sense of religious Duty ?)—Not even in the Legislative 
Assembly can thas. Voice be exerted i Vain, whieh calls apogee 
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daily to “remember Him, oy whom Kings reign :'*—It “ shall 
inform their Princes after his Will:’? “ It shall teach their Sena- 
tors Wisdom.” P. 43. 

We cannot express a higher opinion of the merits of this dis- 

course, than by asserting that it is worthy both of its author and 
* of the consecration of that Prelate, whose strength of understand. 
ing, depth of theological research, and unaffected piety, vindicate 
his rapid elevation to the highest seat on the Episcopal Bench. 
_ Where sound learning and temperate zeal are crowned and con- 
secrated by mildness of manner and suavity of disposition, the 
union of such endowments in a Christian Bishop promises, under 
the blessing of Providence, peace, prosperity, and strength to that 
Establishment, which, by the wisdom of the Legislature, he is 
called upon to govern and to defend. 


POETRY, 


Art. 8. Lay of the Scotch Fiddle. A Poem in five Cantos. 
Supposed to bewriiten by W. Scott, Esq. 4to. pp. 222. Caw: 
thorn. 1814. 


Among all the various’species of poetry, none, perhaps, is so 
easy to write as burlesque and parody; which accounts for the 
numberless works of this kind with which the press is daily in- 
undated. . If then it be a matter of such ease to produce one of 
t' ese compositions, it may seem surprising that, among the vast 
multitudes of them which have lately made their appearance, so 
few have been deserving of any thing but contempt. With the ex- 
ception of the Rejected Addresses, there is scarcely one above dull 
mediocrity, and very few which do not try the patience and temper 
of their readers. The reasons for this grievous deficiency in the 
execution of these fugitive pieces (for so even the best of them 
must be denominated) will be made clear by considering a few 
leading rules, which the writers of this light species of composition 
ought to observe. We shall, perhaps, be expected to apologize 
for treating a trifling subject in so serious a manner; but eon! 
that subject ceases to be trifling which employs all pens and all 
eyes, The writing and reading of parodies, burlesques, and tra- 
vesties has. now become so universal, that we must not be accused 
of “ breaking a butterfly upon the wheel,” when we offer a few se- 
rious observations upon this favourite style of composition. 

The first thing which is gery to a good parody is, that the 
piece parodied should be one well known, so that the resemblance 
may at once be recognised. This particular has indeed been ob- 
served in most of the ephemeral productions, to which we have 
alluded. The works of Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Byron, are in the 
hands of all; and the features of each are so striking, ‘that it re- 
quires no very skilful hand to draw a tolerable caricature. The 
next requisite is, that the descriptions, sentiments, &c. should be 

applied 
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applied to some circumstances generally interesting, and of recent 
occurrence. We do not mean that a parody cannot exist without 
without this; but something is necessary to ee up the attention 
of the reader, who would surely care little for the adventures of 
Muggins or Higginbottom, if the burning of Drury-lane were not 
a circamstance fresh in his memory, and of some little interest to 
him. Our recent writers of parody seem, altogether, to, have 
neglected this consideration. They have transferred the speeches 
of Marmion and Roderic Dlit to the mouths of clowns and tavern- 
keepers, without caring to have any ulterior object to which their 
satire might be directed; and the natural consequence is, that 
their wit is mere ribaldry, and instead of laughter they only excite 
disgust. 

The principal circumstance to which the Rejected Addresses 
owed their rapid success, and which we. would feelingly recom- 
mend to the consideration of every writer of parody, is the brevity 
of the pieces. ‘The source of our pleasure in reading any pro- 
duction.of this kind is our surprise at meeting unexpectedly with 
any well known passage ludicrously altered and applied. This 
surprise is altogether done away with in a long parody, where 
the author begins from the title-page of his prototype, and goes 
through the whole almost line for line.’ We know at every step 
what is to follow, and with whatever-skill the imitation’ may be ex- 
ecuted, the greatest charm is wanting, In the short parodies 
above mentioned, all the principal features in the style of the .se- 
veral authors imitated are compressed into a short ‘space, and 
brought as it were to a focus; no exertion is required to keep 
up the attention; and if the reader should feel tired of laugh- 
ing, he has only to shut the book, and turn to it again at his 
leisure, without dropping the interest excited. 

We fear we have extended these observations beyond their le- 
gitimste length: fortunately the work before us is of a nature to 
admit of very little renvark. As might be guessed from the title, 
it is a parody upon the Lay of the Last Minstrel; it purports to, 
be written by an American, and edited in this country by an En- 
glishman ; and the naval feats of our Commanders SS iy 1¢ Ame- 
rican station form the subject to which the ey y is adapted. 
The heroes of the poem are Sir Bolus, Sir Beresford, and Sir Cock- 
burn: no one can want any assistance in ing the real names 
of the persons intended to be represen They are depicted as 
“ rude and boisterous Captains of the sea,’’ mere swaggering bul- 
lies, with a truth and candour indeed worthy of an American. 
We hope for the honour of our country, that-the author is really 
an American; we should be sorry to suppose that the following 
ines could proceed from an English pen: : 

 « For he had heard the valiant feats 
Of British tars and British flects ; 
That bullies of the subject seas, 
Not only rob their enemies, 
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But claim the right, as Yankies know, 
To plunder friend as well as foe.’? P. 25. 


With regard to the execution we haye little to say. The p» 
vody js sometimes tolerable, but generally dull. We have searched 
‘through all Walter Scott’s Poems, and really can find no line or 
‘sentiment from which the author can have imitated this exquisitely 
elegant passage : 

“ Blasted his eyes, and d——d his soul.” P. 25. 


The introduction to the 2d Canto is worth extracting; what be- 
siness it has in the midst of a burlesque, it would be difficult to 
guess ; but it certainly would not disgrace a performance vastly 
superior to the “ Lay of the Scotch Fiddle.’ The blind Minstrel 
(or rather Fiddler) exclaims : ' 


* T cannot view fair Nature’s face, 
Nor catch her well remember'd grace ; 
Nor taste the balm of beauty’s smile, 
That cheer'd my lonely heart awhile ; 
Nor see the woodland warbler stray 
In careless freedom on the spray. 
Yet when I hear the summer breeze 
Play o’er the bosoms of the trees, 
Whose.answeting whispers seem to tell 
They love the gentle visit well; 
' Or the wild music of the grove, 
Vocal with lengthened notes of love ; 
Or, what is sweeter to my ear, 
‘The voice ot gentle damsel near ; 
Remembrance wakend starts away 
To blithsome scenes of distant day, 
‘Where these dead eyes could freely. scan 
The face of Nature. and.of Man,” &c. P. 45. 


To the end of the Lay ofthe Scotch Fiddle is appended a mass 
ef annotations, meant to ridicule Scott's propensity to ‘ quoting 
éld ballads, and tracing the genealogies of illustrious families to 
their sources.’ These notes contain divers disquisitions, sometimes 
ludicrous, sometimes ‘grave, with so little apparent reason, that it 
is ‘often difficult to guess: when we are expected ito laugh, and 
when to be serious, There’ is~ interspersed sufficient abuse of the 
English and their commanders ; and the: irhabitants,of,New En- 
gland are certainly no favourites with the author. .Of,,course, we 
do not intend to answer any of the charges preferred, .nor to 
enter upon the merits of the present unhappy war with America, 
“\for even to defend ourselves from the trite accusation of ,.burning 
clefenceless villages. We shall take our Jeave»of), the author, s¢- 
riously exhorting him (whether, Brison or American), to turn his 
pen, whase powers we are not disposed altogether to. deny, to some 
more worthy object; or if, he is, eternally. wedded to the bur- 
lesque, that he should in his: next composition omit one half of his 
‘eeegery (we cannot call it wit), and compress the other half inte 
a third of its present dimensions. 

Ant. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 9. Porsontana. Temayn, t& Migowy® pryddwr dvirwy: Or, 
Scraps from Porson’s Rich Feast. Baldwin. 1814. : 


It seems to be the peculiar fate of literary eminence, that ‘the 
posthumous reputation of its possessors suffers more frem the indis- 
creet zeal of friends, than’ from the open calumnies of enemies, ° 
Against. the latter, the general respect for departed genius, ‘and 
that good feeling which spurns at charges made at a time, ‘wheh 
the tongue is cold that would refute them, are sufficient to protect 
an illustrious name, But when persons, who have enjoyed the 
society of a mighty and distinguished scholar, can so far forget the’ 
delicacy of friendship and private confidence, ‘as to publish all tliat’ 
they recollect of the private failings of their friend, all the weak- 
nesses of his most unguarded moments, and the instances of humour 
or of passion which an unreserved intercourse with the best ‘in- 
dividuals never fails to discover, the wound inflicted upon the tepu- 
tation thus assailed, is indeed severe. To such effects of ‘the in- 
discretion of friends the memory of Dr. Johnson has been most un- 
mexcifully subjected, But though the weaknessés ‘of that literary 
colossus have been exposed with unsparing hand, yet in the me-- 
moirs of his life and conversation, so many specimens of vigorots 
intellect and manly judgment are recorded, that it is a question, 
whether they do not more than make amends for those particulars 
which more judicious friends would have suppresséd. ° But in the 
pamphlet before us, which professes to contain anecdotes and say- 
ings of the late Professor Porson, the reader will in vain’ search’ for 
a single sentence of accurate information relative to that unrivalled 
scholar. Though it relates to a person whose conversation 
abounded with witty allusions, and happy adaptations of’ the pas- 
éages which he could quote from every species of writings, ‘yet 
hot a single witty saying or happy remark does it contain, which 
can make the least amends for the disgust that its perusal will 
excite. | 

_ As the trilingual title of these pages will give the reader a very 
inadequate notion of their contents, we shall just‘mention that the 
Work consists of two ‘parts; the ‘first, entitled T:pdyn Mépowres, 
contains some supposed sayings, epigrams, ‘and charades, which 
he amused his friends by repeating; not one of which is given 
without “some: gross’ indccutacy. ‘The second part is styled some 
few particulars relative to the en Porson, of which we 
can only say, that they are more o nsively incorrect than the 
former. And these. misrepresentations ‘are thé Gduse of our no- 
ticing so contemptible a publication in a serious” hunger. Those 
readers who had any acquaintance with Porson, ‘will’ at once per- 
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they have heard from his mouth: those also, who were unac 
quainted with him when living, will be convinced that the credit of 
what are given as Porson’s Charades, &c. belongs to the blungering 
compiler; but they may be led by the anecdotes to form an er 
roneous notion of character to which they relate. 

Most of the stories professedly apply to Porson's convivial hours, 
in which it is too well known that he was addicted to occasional 
excess. The following precious sentence will sufficiently show b 
what means our author obtained’ that knowledge of the Professor, 
which he has used for the purpose of libelling his memory: “ His 
ecmpany .was, as may well be supposed, eagerly courted by all 
ranks, from the combination-room to the cyder-cellar, for he mixed 
with all, and was to be found in both ; and it was, who should assist 
at his evening lectures, and who should carry away most from the 
oracle. But sometimes it happened, as it does to*all, that the 
priest was sulky, and pulling a book out of his pocket read only to 
himself; sometimes he was violent, and catching the poker out of 
the fire, brandished it over his head, to the ‘terror of the com 
pany,’ &c. 

By reading this passage, tle reader will guess, to which of the 
two descriptions of company mentioned as frequented by Porson, 
the anonymous writer of his memoirs belongs. It was a subject of 
deep regret among his friends, that he should occasionally be led 
into society in every respect unworthy of him. ‘This was the prima 
mali labes: hence the intemperance and late hours, upon which Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield lays so much stress, in the unjust and libellous 
character of Porson given in one of his letters to Mr. Fox. Bat 
another bad consequence was, that he thus fell into the company of 
persons, who while they were totally unable to appreciate his té- 
lents and acquirements, or to profit by his society, yet have recol- 
-lected and distorted all his failings, and make clumsy attempts to re- 
peat some of the lighter effusions which they have heard from his 
mouth. The instances of which are found in every page of this 
furrago. ‘The following is impudently said to be a charade made 
by Porson. P. xii. ' 

«« My first is the girl I adore; , 

‘Fhe sum of her charms is my second, 

Which my third should explore, 
But when f had counted a million or more, 
I found it was not to be reckon'd.”’ 


it is well known to hiis friends, that when once asked by a lady 
to give her a charade, he anévered in the. following elegant 
almost €xtemporaty compliment: ! 


. 


“ My first is the Nymph I adore’; 

The sum of her charts is my second 5 

Fwas gqing to call it my third,. >; 

But I counted a million and mores. yous 
Til I tound they could never be reckon'd ; 
So I quickly discarded the word.” 
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We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving out readers a 
eorrect copy of a Latin Ewsus of the Professor, of the same des- 
scription, which in this publication is, like every other attempt at 
quotation, ‘altered into positive nonsense . 

* Te primum incauto nimium propiusque tuenti, 
Laura, mihi furtim surripuisse queror ; 

Nec tamen hoc furtum tibi condonare recusem, 
Si pretium simili solvere more velis; 

Séd quo plus candoris habent tua colla secundo, 
Hoc tibi plus primum frigoris intus habent. 

Jamque sinistra cava cantabat ab illice fotum 
Omina, et audaces spes vetat isse ratas.” 


In several of the pretended anecdotes, we see, amid the dullness 
and absurdity with which they are told, séme trace of a knowledge 
of Porson. Every story, evcry jeu-d’ésprit, is, however, perverted 
with such inimitable dulness, that the reader may in vain enquire 
where the pretended humour, is to be found. We will'take the 
following instances at randon. 


“ Porson used to say, he was never thoroughly frightened but 
once, when by mistake he went into a room at a visitation dinner, 
and thought himself in Pandemonium, where the devils were break- 
ing the ten commandments.” 

“ Ona lady’s asking him what was Greek for a plate, a knife 
and fork, a table, and a chair, he answered impatiently, * To me, 
ma’am, it is 6 timoroumenos, to you, heauteen timoroumenee,’ ” 

“ When Wakefield published Ais Hecuba, Porson said, — 


‘¢ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should publish her?” . 


Now we never heard that Wakefield did publish the Hecuba, 
and certainly are not disposed to believe the fact on the authority 
of this writer. The story, however, from which this blundering 
anecdote took its rise was as follows: shortly after the publication 
of Wakefield’s Diatribe, Porson being in a party, where it was 
proposed by the president, that each gentleman present’ should 
give as a toast, a character, with some applicable line from Shake 
speare, when it came to his. turn,’ drank—Mr. Gilbert Wakefield ; 
** What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” * 

We should abuse the patience of our readers, were we to quote 
more instances to show the ¢haracter of this publication, Net a 
a sentence could we select that. contains more of correctness, or 
of common sense than. these we heve already quoted, They will 
serve as a specimen of the biographitig English style. As a speci- 
men of his acquaintance with the Latin tongue, we’refer the tea- 
der to the Latin Charade, gs given by him, in p. vii’ He does 
credit to the great opportunities of acquiring learning, which he 
hints that he had enjoyed. P. 11. ee: 

“ The time to profit by Poitson’s learning was inter libendun, 
for as Chaucer says, of the Sompnour, p nia 
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** And when he well dronkin had the wine, 
Then would he spake no word but Latine.’’ 


Of his knowledge of the Greek language, which qualified him 
to write an account of the first Grecian of the age, he gives few, 
but convincing proofs, in his quotation of the concluding sentence 
in Porson’s translation of the “ ‘Three Children sliding on the Ice,” 
p- xii. “ The rest they ran away,’’ ive Piyor of Atreysudros, and in 
his mode of transcribing the translation of the Tomb of Alexis, p. 
16. With respect to his acquaintance with modern publications, 
it seems that he has not yet heard of the appearance of Dr. Burney's 
Tentamen de Metris Aischyli, or of Professor Porson'’s Adversarta. 

Of the manners, the temper, and the disposition of the Pro- 
dessor, this author knows little, and that little very imperfectly. lr 
as-true that he was sometimes reserved, and took a pleasure in dis- 
appointing the attempts of those who wished to draw him out in 
conversation ; but this was only when he found himself assailed by 
impudence aud i ignorance. ‘To enquiries ofa different description, 
he was promptly \ communicative, and the obliging manner in'which 
ho entered upon the discussion of any question, on which he was 
asked for information, enhanced the value of what he communicated. 
‘We are here told, that Porson did not like to confess an obligation 
to any man. That he possessed a spirit of high and perhaps mor- 
bid independence, which, made him generally unwilling to lay him- 
self under obligations, is unquestionably true ; and to this is prin- 
cipally to be attributed the low and almost indigent circumstances 
in which be passed through life. But where he was really indebted 
to the kindness of friends, as in the case of those by whose well 
placed generosity he had been supported at school and college, he . 
has often been heard to express if in terms of warm and af- 


_fectionate gratitude. 
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